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EDITORIAL. eae ; 
ML os Ora I. . 1413 R. J. C. MARTIN of Dayton, Ohio, whose letter 
Another Year 1414 concerning Mr. Taft’s religion furnished the 
The New Year CE ei cast We aa LATS text for the President’s excellent discourse on 
iy tea Be tenga. 1416 religious liberty, makes a reply in which he gets 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, in a retort or two which, while not affecting 
The Secretary’s Notes, IV... . EG. 1436 ee eS ae Tachi con of Ipee, es says 
that he did not ca r. Taft a Unitarian, but did say 
ES ee. 1417 that it was “constantly urged as the reason for not voting 
BREVITIES ... -........ . 1418 for Taft that he is an infidel.” He adds, ‘‘I do not want 
LETTERS TO THE SprGn the general public to believe that I brand a Unitarian as 
Mtetetstet Plan) a ey. i es 1418 AD infidel.”’” It was the President, he says, who seemed 
Religion and Politics. .....2..2..~.~. ., 1419 (to recognize the words ‘‘infidel” and “Unitarian” as 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. synonymous. He then quotes Thomas Paine, who said: 
A Troublesome Boarder, by Percy ae Seirenerate ST 4.10 20, 0nd and pro Shameres The world Saree 
The Ultimate Reality ’. Buca country, and to do good is my religion. The creation we 
The Destined Romantic Marriage, by Gilbert Patten behold is the ever-existing word of God. I have always 
Brown . . 1421 strenuously supported the right of every man to his opin- 


The a. at in entering the Ministry, by Rev. ion, however different that opinion might be to mine. 


He who denies to another this right makes a slave of 
1424 himself to his present opinion, because he precludes him- 
‘he Relation ot Pastor and Parish, Peet N. Pardee, 1432 self the right of changing it. The most formidable 


John W. 
The oy of our PBaplish Bible, by Rev. ifs 'T. Sunder- 


: ao” Nowhere” my aie tee a: weapon against ae of Eve one. is aa Gere 
it. National League of Giattacian Laymen : Ss 1436 never used any ot er, an _trust | never shall.” e 
eae of Ministers; Proctor Academy; Special then calls attention to the inconsistency of President 
ces in Boston; Forestry in Japan. . . 1439 Roosevelt, who, a dozen years ago, described Thomas 
GOOD NEWS. Paine as a ‘‘filthy little atheist.” 
To Will and to Do, by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.. . . «1427 is 
sess. ae ee 
We have many personal friends in so-called evan- 
~The Science of Jurisprudence; Books. . . . . . . 1428 gelical churches who are distinctly liberal in their relig- 
eous; Books Received - . . . . . . . + 1429 ious opinions and who are not cowards. We have also 
THE HOME, personal friends who have quietly come out from evan- 
sede Babbie; His Brother’s Keeper, by Isabel C. gelical churches and have taken their places in the ranks 
: 1430 of Unitarianism. Now individuals of both of these 
jaeeer e Kitty and Mabel; A True Dog Story © | 2 1451 classes often say things which correspond to Unitarian 
doctrine, and are in line with our own denominational 
ren ase Year’s End, by Henry G. SHpaiding + + + 1419 movement. We hold that it is simply a matter of cour- 
; oy Sr a a Livigsion ie a hee’ — tesy and proper respect for their individuality to allow 
| The God of the Open Air = Re 1435 these men and women to choose their own ground, to 


make their own statements, and to select the labels 
which in public they will wear. We have been accused 
1437 of being cold-blooded because we gave no warm wel- 
come to such adherents, or of lacking aggressiveness be- 
catise we do not convince some of them of inconsistency. 
Nevertheless, we believe that we may easily do a griev- 
++ + + + 1438 ous. wrong to a person by advertising him as a Unitarian, 
» +. . » 1440 and make liberals newly born pay a heavy price for their 
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honesty, and by the odium we bring upon them by un- 
timely announcement make it much more difficult for 
others to break loose from the trammels of creed and 


tradition. 
J 


CARNEGIE, the retired iron master, was too canny to 
quote Col. Wright’s aphorism in its original form; namely, 
“Figures will not lie, but liars will figure.” That would 
have been too personal. He therefore changed it to 
read, ‘‘I know that figures will lie.’ Testifying before 
the committee that is investigating the tariff, he put 
aside, as of no account, all estimates of the cost of pro- 
ducing steel and the elaborate schedules that were shown 
to him, and asked the committee to use its common sense. 
If the company reported that it made one hundred and 
fifty-eight millions of dollars in the manufacture and 
sale of ten millions of tons of steel, no matter what the 
steel cost, it was evident that they made a profit of at 
least $15.50 a ton. Having made his immense fortune 
out of privileges which he now declares to be unnecessary, 
is it any wonder that his old shopmates are now angry 
when he turns State’s evidence ? 


od 


AMONG the many high-born and high-bred men and 
women whose centenaries come in the year which begins 
to-morrow, the Spectator mentions Darwin, Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Lincoln, Poe, Holmes, Mendelssohn, Kinglake, 
FitzGerald, and Mrs. Browning. ‘The American list could 
be much extended, and it would be easily possible to cele- 
brate a centenary every week in the coming year. The 
rather melancholy truth about such observances is that 
usually they interest very few beyond those who arrange 
meetings, write essays, and make speeches. There is 
now and then one, like Lincoln, Gladstone, Darwin, or 
Tennyson, in whose life and fortunes the people at large 
take considerable interest. But for the rest the memorial 
services are very much like college exercises,—things 
necessary, but not to be craved. ; 


st 


GREAT men and women were born in the year 1809. 
Great men and women will be born in the year 1909. 
Whence they will come and out of what stratum of 
society they will be raised up nobody knows. Human 
nature is so rich and large, and so bound together in 
all its parts that out of any family or race at any time 
may come the highest intelligence and the most exalted 
moral character. The genealogists make much of lists 
and family descent. The real truth, capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration, we hold to be that the ancestry 
of every human being could, if we only knew enough, 
be traced back to every man or woman who lived, say, 
one hundred generations ago. There is not a pure- 
blooded race or family in the world, and literally God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men. 


a 


IN regard to child labor anywhere and everywhere, 
everything that is possible should be done to protect the 
children from overwork, from exposure to disease and 
danger, and especially from everything that will inter- 
fere with a proper education of mind and body. The 
greed of parents and employers should be checked and 
punished to the full extent of the law. But the children, 
whether of the rich or of the poor, who are brought up 
without training in regular work are unfortunate and 
likely to become dangerous to the community. Children, 
when properly guided, like to work, and the country 
boys and girls who assist their fathers and mothers in 
tasks that are not beyond their ability get a preparation 
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for the work of life of value equal to that which they 
get in school. The sons of rich men who have never 
been taught to work, and to work hard, are a menace to 
the community. It would be good for every one of 
them to be obliged to do chores for his board after the 
old country fashion. 

wt 


DurING the Civil War we heard at Sheridan’s head- 
quarters in Winchester, Va., this story which illustrates 
the doctrine of suggestion. Gen. Sheridan sent to Gen. 
Emery an order to take a certain fortified post at day- 
light the next morning. Emery sent an aide with a 
protest that he had not men énough for the enterprise, 
to which Sheridan replied, as he was pulling on his boots 
at four o’clock in the morning, ‘‘Go tell him to make the 
attack at daylight, and tell him I am coming to enforce 
the order.”’ Relating this incident to Dr. Morrill Wyman 
of Cambridge, Mass., he said Sheridan was very unjust. 
‘‘Gen. Emery asked for more men, and Sheridan refused 
the men, but went himself, and that was equal to a rein- 
forcement of ten thousand men.’’ 


Another Year. 


We enter this week upon the tenth year of the twentieth 
century of so-called Christian civilization. It promises 
to be one of the most prosperous and peaceful years in 
the history of the country. Since the century began we 
have had the storm and stress of a national house clean- 
ing, winding up with a presidential election which em- 
phatically announced the fact that the majority of the 
American people are thinking hard, are not alarmed, and 
do not intend to allow any small minority of our American 
citizens and our foreign contingent to control the fortunes 
of the nation.’ The noisiest squad of busybodies, pseudo- 
reformers, and half-baked socioligists have had their day. 
Their statements are discredited by the facts, and their 
threats of coming national disaster, although full of sound 
and fury, are taken at their true value as signifying noth- 
ing which need disturb the American people. 

It is a significant fact that we talk about the labor 
question as if it concerned everybody, when, in looking 
into the matter, we find that this question is confined to 
certain localities where there is a congestion of population, 
and where the factory system, or something akin to it, is 
established. Three-quarters of the American people are 
not especially affected by it, except as the combinations 
of mechanics and operatives affect the prices and the out- 
put of labor among those who control the mechanic arts. 
The land is the great producer, and out of it has been 
drawn, during the last year, wealth to estimate which is 
beyond the compass of any human imagination. The 
producers of this vast quantity of wealth are thinkers and 
voters, but they are not grumbling for themselves or 
inciting their fellow-citizens to discontent. 

The most easily frightened and the most excitable of 
those who are honest lovers of their fellow-men are not 
the men and women who do the most good. The reform- 
ers, prophets, and seers who are worthy of these high 
titles, and are leading the world on to better things, are 
not alarmed, are not nervous, are not anxiously scanning 
the heavens and watching the social barometer in dread 
of a coming storm. ‘The true reformers and real helpers 
of their fellows are calm, wise, sunny-hearted people, who 
have.a great faith in God and confidence in human nature. 
They take a romantic interest in human beings. They 
study individual specimens with the same zeal and alert 
intelligence that the naturalist gives to the study of the 
animated world in which he takes delight. They investi- 
gate the conditions of social organization with the same 
skilful and trained intelligence as the chemist carries 
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into the analysis of the forces which affect our physical 
lives. 

Out of their wise and skilful study of human nature 
and human society comes discovery not merely of evils, 
defects, dangers, and difficulties, but also, and vastly 
more important, of resources unknown or unnoticed 
before, with preventive means and remedies which need 
only to be exhibited to be accepted by the common sense 
of the people. 

On a beautiful Sunday afternoon more than fifty years 
ago, the writer walked several miles with a fugitive slave 
to introduce him to people who would help him on his 
way to Canada. At the time of the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Law the writer could have told the slave- 
hunters where they might have found a dozen fugitives 
hiding in the mountain hamlets of Northern New England. 
Looking back to that time before the Civil War, and com- 
paring the debaucheries of Congress, the atrocities hidden 
under the form of foreign trade, and the furious bigotries 
covered by politics and religion, with the worst things 
that have infested American business and society since 
the Civil War, it seems to us that they are blind and 
deaf who do not see and hear the signs of an improvement 
unmatched in any fifty years of the history of the world. 
There have been monstrous evils, and they still exist. 
They are*more huge than ever before to match the 
mighty growth of the nation. But they who sce 
only the evils are blind to. the new light and to the 
spirit of liberty which is abroad in both State and 
Church, are missing the exhilaration which good 
men and patriots ought to feel as an inspiration to 
new and better effort for the welfare and progress of 
the race. 

Everybody who knows anything knows that in the 
scientific world advances have been made to match all 
that had been done in any one thousand years before. 
But some who think they know everything declare 
that this advance has been accompanied by an increase 
in wealth that was never the reward of honest indus- 
try and enterprise, but of cruelty, greed, and selfish 
disregard of the rights of man. Our great scientific 
advance, they claim, has been accompanied by moral 
deterioration and a depravity which threatcns the 
destruction of society. To look at life in this way gives 
one no claim to be called a prophet. We hear much about 
the prophetic voices which are threatening evil. We 
do not hear enough about the prophetic voices of those 
who, like the prophets in the book of Isaiah, could see 
all the evil in the world and yet chant some of the grandest 
psalms of hope, aspiration, and courage which have ever 
fallen upon the ears of the listening world. 


The New Year. 


Sometimes we hear it said that there is little significance 
in the observance of New Year’s Day; that, though we 
count time by years, we could just as well begin our calen- 
dar at any other time in the course of the four seasons. 
But it is mo accident that the new year and Christmas 
come so close together, and that the cheery greeting, ‘‘A 
Merry Christmas, ’’ is so often coupled with ‘‘and a Happy 
New Year!’ Primitive people—including our own Teu- 
tonic ancestors of two thousand years ago—attached a 
sacred meaning to the process of the seasons. In the 
northern hemisphere (which includes a very large pro- 
portion of the land of the earth’s surface) autumn is a 
time of shortening days and increasing cold. People 
watched with solemn dread the resistless process of 
increasing darkness, the appearance of death in vegeta- 
tion, and the threat of hunger and cold for men. The 
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process would indeed mean extermination if it continued. 
But the shortest day came, and then a day that was 
longer. Apparently there was a reversal of the process; 
for this increase of sunshine brought seedtime and har- 
vest, brought the full tide of the summer. The threat 
of death became the promise of life. 

This beginning of longer days was celebrated by the 
races of the northern hemisphere, by festivals that have 
much in common. Our Teutonic ancestors went into 
the forests and brought from thence the proof of the 
survival of life,—the evergreens, the red berries, the food 
for a feast, so that they might eat not simply what was 
saved in granaries, but what could live through the 
winter in the forest. It was an expression of faith in 
the element of hope in the midst of despair. 

The first Christian missionaries to these primitive 
people found this festival, with its strong hold on the 
imagination of the people; and, willing to put the new 
wine of Christian belief into the old bottles of ‘‘heathen”’ 
customs, they grafted into it the celebration of the birth 
of Jesus. The two thoughts were mingled, but they 
never were completely merged; and, when our calendar 
was established, the days were separated by a short 
interval. Christmas carried with it, in the separation, 
the light and the color and the picturesque customs,— 
the evergreens, the holly and mistletoe, the yule-tide log, 
the old saint who gave gifts, and much more that capti- 
vates the imagination of youth and warms the heart of 
age, and which originally belonged to the New Year. 
The New Year is left colorless: it is dwarfed beside the 
merriment of Christmas. 

But it still should have the fine significance that has 
been unchanged through changing customs, the lesson 
of the working of that power that, even in the apparent 
death in winter, gives the lengthening of the days and 
the assurance of a year that is really new,—the renewing 
of the conditions of life in the earth. Whatever else 
may change, these great relationships of the earth to the 
sun, the order of our movement through the heavens, 
are established. They are eternal. They never can 
cease to have a religious significance. Men’s thoughts 
of life and destiny, of the invisible power on which life 
depends, must always be modified by this annual phenom- 
enon of the reversing of the process of increasing dark- 
ness and cold and the beginning of the process that gives 
the assurance that ‘‘summer and winter and seed-time 
and harvest shall not cease.” 

This faith in Nature’s workings broadens into the faith 
that there is always an element of hope in the midst of 
despair. No movement in the world or the life of men 
can be wholly bad: it cannot be evil beyond the possibil- 
ity of remedy. In every cycle of the seasons this lesson 
is set before us: the new year is given and hope is always 
given with it. There is good in every man: no one can 
say that even in the worst man this coming year or this 
coming day may not be the time when this good shall 
awake and show itself as a new element in his conduct. 
The divine lives in the human, and, though generation 
after generation men may blunder and destroy, no one 
can say that the newly born generation may not be one 
in which that divine element shall respond to the call of 
a great prophet or the inspiration of a new vision, and 
the progress of evil be arrested and the increasing power 
of good be manifested. Nothing is so chaotic as to be 
utterly devoid of law. In the midst of a wild, destructive 
winter’s storm a man, in one glimpse at a snowflake on 
his coat sleeve, sees the wondrous perfection of its angles 
and the marvellous beauty of its form. Here is law in 
the midst of wild chaos, a constructive power in the 
midst of destructiveness. But so it is everywhere: 
there is no condition that is hopeless beyond remedy, 
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no place so dark or remote that there is no way out to 
the light. 

And this faith that everywhere finds justification is 
just the attitude toward life, the world, human destiny, 
and God, that forbids us to harbor for a moment such a 
belief as that of ‘‘hell.”” There simply is no place for it 
in the universe. It does not fit in anywhere. We get 
the assurance with every new year that new opportunity, 
new life, is the constant gift of God to men. To any 
man, whoever he may be, or whatever he has done, the 
message may truthfully be given that the future—that 
future that is so close at hand that in it we shall draw 
our next breath—has new opportunity for him. 

The New Year lends itself exactly to the mood of the 
man whose heart is ever set on high things, and whose 
face is always turned toward worthy achievements. 

Browning says:— 

“But what if I fail of my purpose here? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And, baffled, get up and begin again— 
So the chase take up one’s life, that’s all.” 


1909. 


A remarkable feature of the financial depression of the 
last two years has been that it has barely touched the 
farmer. Indirectly it has done a good deal of mischief 
with his shipments to market. The railroads have not 
been able fto keep their equipments‘up to date and 
demands. Yet through it all the farmer has held his sur- 
plusin hand, and has not been compelled greatly to change 
his methods of living. ‘The reaction to country life will be 
greatly accelerated by this incontestable fact. The pres- 
ent credit ‘to agriculture, with which 1909 begins, is 
close up to eight billions, and this is increasing annually 
at the rate of nearly or quite twenty per cent. 

It is not quite twenty years since agriculture was so 
sorely depressed that some of the New England States 
reported each year a list of deserted farms. A publica- 
tion of this sort has not been known for three or four 
years. In fact, most of the deserted homesteads have 
been picked up by city people desiring to escape the 
crush and noise—at least for a part of the year. In 
Kansas and Nebraska corn was a staple fuel, and wheat 
all through the West was fed to the hogs. This was no 
longer ago than 1890. Now. dollar wheat is the lowest 
level, and corn, although we are growing annually nearly 
three billions of bushels, is close after wheat in value. 
Two years ago the bulk of the apple crop sold for five 
dollars a barrel, and again this winter choice fruit from 
the orchard brings a sum that makes it more difficult 
for the common buyer to reach than oranges. This is 
true of nearly all the farmers’ crops, and is due in part to 
increasing facilities for market, and to the fact that the 
whole world has become an ‘“‘open door” to American 
products, but is due still more to the fact that our agri- 
cultural colleges are teaching the farmer literally to 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 

The industrializing of education has been a prime 
result. Very steadily it has grown upon the American 
people that hand work must be honored equally with 
head work, and that the real end of education is not to 
fill the child with information so much as it is to enable 
him to apply important information to every-day life. 
Our leading educators are rapidly coming to the convic- 
tion that our schools can do nothing better than to create 
a race of skilled workers, with right wills and honorable 
purposing. The mere scholar is held in much less repute 
than he was forty orjfifty years ago. j 

lhe city has done a large share of its essential work. 
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It concentrated both population and wealth to the ends 
of progress. It was vital to the development of manu- 
factures and to the swing of such great enterprises as 
Pacific railroads and Atlantic telegraphs. It made 
possible magnificent national purposing, and created 
the Carnegies, as well as the millionaire whose only 
thought is selfish gratification. Rural life is now in the 
lead, and fairly so. It has succeeded in acquiring for 
its own purposes nearly all the privileges that were held 
to be strictly urban, while it retains for itself other 
privileges which the city cannot secure. It has its 
fresh air, its bubbling brooks, its free bird music, its 
natural art, and its inviolable peace. 

The moral effect of the change that.is going on is most 
important. The city, while fostering art, fostered also 
monstrous forms of crime and vice. Business honor and 
enterprise ‘‘overleaped itself and fell on the other side.” 
What we need as a people is not more wealth, but the 
establishment of national character, a clearer sense of 
honor, and a renewed spirit of devotion to truth and 
temperance. It is easy to be an optimist if one be a 
student of history—even of contemporary history; 
and we can affirm our belief in the progress of humanity 
and the supreme Providence that ‘“‘shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.” 


American Gnitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


IV. 


Louisiana bayous, sugar-cane and cotton fields at sun- 
rise on the morning of December 2, gave notice that the 
train would soon reach Gretna and begin its tedious 
entry over the ferry into New Orleans. Owing to several 
unexpected appointments farther along the way, a visit 
of only a few hours could be made here; but Mr. Gilchrist 
had arranged for a busy day and much was accomplished. 
The new parish house, with its social rooms below and an 
excellent tenement above, is nearing completion and will 
add greatly to the working efficiency of the church. At 
one o’clock there was a luncheon with the executive 
board, when measures for extending the influence of this 
church were considered. In addition to his regular work, 
Mr. Gilchrist has conducted a series of popular meetings 
in the Opera House, and it is probable that arrangements 
will be made for future gatherings of this kind. Mr. 
Gilchrist’s zeal is contagious, and our church in this great 
Southern metropolis is growing in strength and enter- 
taining visions of commanding importance. 

Another nocturnal journey and the train pulled in to 
the city of Atlanta. Various vicissitudes have befallen 
our cause here in recent years, but it was gratifying to 
find a condition of hopefulness and loyalty which, under 
the wise ministry of Rev. John W. Rowlett, will surely 
strengthen the church to no small extent. Mr. Rowlett 
is a native of the South, for many years a leading Metho- 
dist scholar and preacher. He comes to us with mature 
experience and a fine appreciation of the spirit and genius 
of Unitarianism. The gathering at the church was 
hospitable and enthusiastic, and it was hard on to mid- 
night when the last interview was concluded. 

When, on the following morning, the secretary was 
called at four o’clock to take the five o’clock train for 
Dayton, Tenn., he realized what excellent opportunities 
he had enjoyed on this trip to see the sun rise. We have 
no church in Dayton, but the indefatigable labors of the 
Post-office Mission in Providence, R.I., have been such 
as to permeate the town with Unitarianism and inspire a 
number of the residents to seek the formation of a society 
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and the purchase of a certain church which has been 
abandoned by the Presbyterians. It was to inspect this 
field and to confer with those interested that the visit 
was made. At Knoxville there is a similar situation, 
brought about in a similar manner; and in the evening of 
the same day the latter city was reached. It transpired 
that the leading exponent of Unitarianism in Knoxville 
was about to migrate to Texas, so that nothing more than 
a general inquiry into the situation was accomplished. 

Over a week of pouring rains had filled French Brook, 
the Tennessee River, and their tributaries to overflowing. 
There were dangers from washouts, and the zigzag trip 
through the Cumberland Mountains from Knoxville to 
Wilmington, N.C., took two days and a night. 

Rev. William S. Key and Mrs. Abby A. Peterson had 
made arrangements for a public meeting in the Elks 
Temple on the evening of December 8. During the day 
visits were made to several of the public schools, white 
and colored. - In one of the colored schools two hundred 
and fifty children, ranging from ten to sixteen, were 
assembled, and after a short address by each of the three 
visitors they were asked to sing. One of the teachers 
took her place at a small organ, and in a moment the 
small host of dusky songsters broke forth in a glorious 
rendering of ‘‘The Breaking Waves dashed High.’ 
The effect upon the visitors was electrical, and, when the 
song ended, Mr. Key sprang to his feet and thanked the 
school for the compliment. ‘‘Two of your visitors,”’ said 
he, ‘‘have come here from the stern New England coast, 
and I myself am from Old England and from the very 
town from which that ‘band of exiles’ sailed nearly 
three hundred years ago.”’ Then a little girl of a dozen 
summers arose and sang in a clear and almost plaintive 
voice, ‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” the entire 
school joining in the chorus. It'was an experience not 
to be forgotten. 

In the high school (white) the average attendance for 
the month of November of 257 pupils was 98.18 per cent. 
The work exhibited in the colored school was remark- 
ably neat and accurate. 

The name of Amy Morris Bradley, who spent over 
thirty years in establishing free schools in Wilmington, 
is revered as that of a saint., In the afternoon a visit 
was made to her grave, where a monument has been 
erected bearing the inscription ‘‘Our School Mother.” 

An appreciative audience gathered ‘in the evening. 
Mr. Key conducted the service, and addresses on Unita- 
rianism were made by Messrs. Key, Cowan, and Wilson. 

The work which is being done under the direction of 
Mrs. Peterson in North’ Carolina at Dix House and other 
points, in the way of inculcating our faith and elevating 
the condition of the poor whites, is deserving of the 
highest praise and the support of all those who are in- 
terested in humanitarian efforts. Those who are inter- 
ested in ‘‘social service’? ought to follow the Rev. W. S. 
Key in his remarkable ministry among the scattered 
settlements of this region. In part it includes the hold- 
ing of services in logging camps in the swamps and other 
places, in securing State assistance for those who are 
ruined by floods, getting seed and farming implements, 
finding a market for crops, boring wells, carrying medicine 
to distant cabins, and healing the sick, shingling cabins, 
and setting glass. It is not known that the Apostle Paul, 
beside his preaching, did much else but make tents; but 
here is an apostle that does everything, from repairing a 
sewing machine to chartering a steamer. 

Next morning the secretary bade adieu to his ‘‘fellow- 
missioners”? at Burgaw, some twenty miles on the road 
to Richmond. 

Brief visits with Robinson of Richmond, Savage of 
Highland Springs, Pierce of Washington, and a Sunday 
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with Shippen at the vigorous new church at Lancaster, 
Pa., and the trip was ended,—a series of visitations filled 
with strenuous labors, but rich in expressions of gracious 
hospitality and enthusiastic interest on the part of those 
who have our cause at heart. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


A Norts AMERICAN conference for the discussion of the 
natural resources of the continent was the interesting proj- 
ect which President Roosevelt outlined on December 27 
by the publication of the invitations issued by him to 
the Governor-General of Canada and the President of the 
Mexican republic, to appoint delegates to the gathering 
at Washington on February 18. The purpose of the con- 
ference, at which the United States will be represented by 
officers of the State Department and by the members of 
the National Conservation Commission, will be to consider 
“mutual interests involved in the conservation of natural 
resources and to deliberate upon the practicability of pre- 
paring a general plan adapted to promote the welfare of 
the nations concerned.’ ‘The President bases the inter- 
national character of the conference upon the argument 
that “‘natural resources are not limited by boundary 
lines which separate nations.” 


ed 


ONE of the most interesting decisions ever recorded by 
a federal tribunal attracted wide-spread attention on 
December 23, when Justice Wright of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia imposed prison terms of twelve, 
nine, and six months respectively upon Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, John 
Mitchell, a vice-president, and Frank Morrison, secretary, 
of the same organization. The sentences were the out- 
come of the proceedings alleging contempt of court that 
were brought against the labor leaders after they had 
refused to submit to the mandate of the court which 
ordered them to discontinue a boycott against the Bucks 
Stove and Range Company, which they had inaugurated. 
Pending a decision on an appeal from Justice Wright’s 
decree, labor bodies from various parts of the country 
have sent a multitude of pleas to the President, praying 
that he exercise his prerogative of executive clemency in 
behalf of the sentenced men. 


& 


THE iron rule of Cipriano Castro, the extraordinary 
little man who since 1899 has been master of Venezuela, 
was broken definitely last week when Vice-President 
Gomez, the man whom Castro left in charge of the des- 
tinies of the republic on November 23, thwarted a plot 
against his own life and announced the deposition of the 
absent dictator. The new administration had hardly 
taken up the reins of government when it caused assur- 
ances to be conveyed to the powers that were until then 
in a status of diplomatic conflict with the Venezuelan re- 
public, of the intention of the new president to proceed 
immediately toward the settlement of the various dis- 
putes that had made his country almost an outlaw among 
the nations. The suggestion was promptly accepted by 
Holland, which immediately abandoned its blockade of 
Venezuelan ports. Simultaneously the State Depart- 
ment at Washington announced the despatch of William 
I. Buchanan to Caracas to investigate conditions there 
and report upon the advisability of a permanent resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with the small republic. 


ed 


THE bloodless revolution at Caracas was as marvellous 
in its way as was the reversal of history at Constantinople 
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that made Sultan Abdul Hamid a shadow upon the throne 
of the Ottomans. For almost a decade the pugnacious 
half-breed who seized the yellow house of Venezuela in 
1899, had been himself the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial branch of the government. All who offered 
opposition to his régime were either executed or impris- 
oned, unless, indeed, they were fortunate enough to find 
asylum in foreign countries where the long arm of the con- 
queror of his country could not reach them. Complaints 
of injustice began to flow from foreign corporations and 
individuals doing business in Venezuela soon after the 
entrance of Castro into Caracas as victor. Yet in no 
instance was a foreign government able to obtain satis- 
faction for its despoiled citizens. ‘The end of Castro’s 
extraordinary career was foreshadowed on November 23 
last, when the dictator sailed for Europe, ostensibly to 
seek treatment for a grave malady that had baffled the 
skill of the Venezuelan scientists. There is excellent 
reason to believe that he will never return. 


ws 


A REMARKABLE document, which smacks strongly of a 
benevolent paternalism, has been issued recently by the 
emperor of Japan to the Japanese people. Evidently 
impressed by the economic obstacles which Japan is en- 
countering in her plans for the upbuilding of a powerful 
state, Mutsuhito writes to his loyal people: ‘‘We desire 
all classes of our people to act in unison, to be faithful to 
their callings, frugal in the management of their households, 
submissive to the dictates of conscience and calls of duty, 
frank and sincere in their manners, to abide by simplicity 
and avoid ostentation, and to inure themselves to ardu- 
ous toil without yielding to any degree of indulgence. 
The teachings of our revered ancestors and the record of 
our glorious history are clear beyond all misapprehension. 
By scrupulous observance of the precepts thus established, 
and by directing assiduous and unwearied exertions, the 
growing prosperity of our empire is assured.”’ 


Jt 


AN incident that was supposed at first to indicate the 
operations of a royalist plot aroused the laughter of Paris 
on Christmas Day. Armand Falliéres, president of the 
republic, was made the victim of an unusual outrage 
when an avowed royalist—evidently of weak mind— 
waylaid him while he was out walking, and tried to pull 
the presidential beard. The police, it was announced on 
Christmas night, had discovered a variety of documents 
among the prisoner’s effects which demonstrated his 
political leanings beyond a doubt. It was surmised by 
the agent de streté, however, that the young waiter could 
not, for all that, be regarded as a formidable opponent 
of the republic, and that he acted probably upon his own 
initiative, out of a desire to achieve distinction. The 
incident was worthy of notice merely as a reminder of 
the almost forgotten fact that there are royalists in France. 

st 

ANOTHER incident of Paris within the week, which 
demonstrates the material stability of the republic and 
the prosperity of the French people, was the publication 
of some remarkable figures by the statistician, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. It is shown by this account of stock that 
France, which already has a capital of $45,000,000,000, 
giving each man, woman, and child in the republic an 
average share of more than $1,160 in the general pros- 
perity of the republic, is saving money at the rate of a 
round billion a year. It is also shown—and the exhibit 
must be of melancholy interest to a certain gentleman who 
lives on the other side of the Rhine—that Frenchmen now 
receive $360,000,000 a year in cash as a return on their 
foreign investments, which are for the most part in the 
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form of government securities; that the gold holdings 
in the Bank of France at the wane of the year are $700,- 
000,000, having increased by $200,000,000 during 1908. 


Brevities, 


The details of the awful calamity in Italy are just com- 
ing in as we go to press. ‘“‘He gives twice who gives 
quickly.’”’ The need of relief cannot be exaggerated. 


It is a constant surprise, in reading British weeklies, 
to find so much space given to studies of natural scenery 
and the animated world in which. ibis and beast play 
their part. 


In reading Dr. Crothers’s essays, one needs to have the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha at his elbow to get the 
full flavor of his witty applications of ancient experiences 
to new conditions. 


Among the most bitter of the comments on Milton 
made recently in England are those that charge him with 
utter contempt of womanhood, offering as proof his 
treatment of the women of his own household. 


Grievous wrong is committed when society surrounds 
children with such influences that by the age of sixteen 
boys and girls almost thoughtlessly commit crimes such 
as ought to be impossible except to deliberate villany of 
the most hardened type. 


Among our personal friends have always been men 
and women of the kind described as laborers. The 
description is inaccurate as the description of a class, for 
we are all laborers together with God. But the sym- 
pathy is none the less warm for that. 


In every family the children see the father and mother 
each from a different point of view. Practically each 
one has parents unlike those known to his brothers and 
sisters. We do not therefore argue that there are no 
parents, and a similar experience ought not to suggest 
the idea that there is no God. 


From a heap of rubbish in the Louvre a student of art 
picked up a fragment of an arm of which no one knew 
the history. As an expert he immediately said, ‘‘This 
belongs with the Elgin marbles in the British Museum.” 
When it was taken there, it was quickly fitted into its 
place. In like manner an expert whose critical intel- 
ligence has been trained may piece together historic frag- 
ments which give him a right conception of the character 
of Jesus. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Federation Plan. 


To the Editor of the Chitshon Register :— 


If Dr. Hale had had the good fortune to read the 
Springfield Republican of November 18, he would have 
been delighted to learn, from the excellent report of the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
held the day before in Springfield, that the proposition 
he credits to Rev. Carlton Staples in ‘‘Good News” of 
December 17 was one of the prime objects of the Federa- 
tion, whose ‘‘watchword” is, ‘‘Some church responsi- 
ble for each square mile.’ Only the plan in its details 
is rather more practical. Towns are divided into districts, 
each district being under the charge of a committee of 
two or more members appointed by different churches, 
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who make a house-to-house canvass at intervals, find 
out the denominational preferences of residents, and 
report to the churches preferred any needs or matters 
of importance. He would have learned of good work 
done in three sections of Boston and of very effective 
work done by the Hartford Federation and elsewhere. 

If he had been present, he would have learned from 
the secretary’s report of some cases of overlapping 
adjusted and of seven cases under advisement besides 
progress made in the study of conditions in one hundred 
of the smallest towns. 

And I am moved to say that, if the writer of ‘‘Our 
Problem ” in the same issue of the Register had been 
present at that meeting and felt the movement of its 
spirit, he could not have gone home and written, ‘‘We 
can do more for the Federation of Churches in America 
by standing outside of their brotherhood,” etc. 

Whatever the limitations of the National Federation, 
here is a body of alert, far-seeing, broad-minded men 
representing fourteen denominations, seeking a common 
ground broad enough to include Roman Catholics and 
Unitarians, where they may work ‘‘together”’ for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God, and leaving all 
“doctrines of ...,” all dogmatism, sectarianism, and 
ecclesiasticism to the individual churches that like that 
sort of thing. I believe that one great source of strength 
of this Federation is that it challenges no man to ‘‘lower 
his crest’; rather that it respects and honors every man’s 
convictions and every denomination’s sincerity of pur- 
pose. 

I am sorry to confess that, while I heartily enjoyed the 
spirit of the meeting at Springfield, its warm and genial 
fellowship, its absolute freedom from any kind of cant 
and sectarian narrowness, I was a bit chagrined at being 
the only active Unitarian minister present, and that 
unofficially, though I had the honor of representing the 
Country Church Association, which is now making ar- 
rangements for a public meeting in Boston some time in 
January. J. N. PARDEE. 

Bouton, Mass. 


[See an article on the subject in the number for Decem- 
ber 10.—Ep1ror,] 


Religion and Politics. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :— 


A good deal is being said about divorcing religion and 
politics. 

Is there not a legitimate mixing of religion and politics? 
Our president says religion is entirely a matter between 
an individual and his Maker. Is it? 

It seems to me that, whenever religion of any sort 
comes in to bias a political aspirant prejudicially against 
the principles of State sovereignty, just so often must 
politics join hands with religion, because just so often 
does religion become more than simply a matter between 
man and his Maker. 

If we have a right to sit in judgment ona public man’s 
principles, to decide his fitness for the position he seeks, 
then why, please, haven’t we a right to consider whatever 
conspires to make those principles which most likely 
are vital or prejudicial to the continuation of the govern- 
ment under which he lives. 

If man’s religion would cause him to throw to the 
crocodiles his progeny, to worship inanimate objects, or 
even place man between himself and God, I cannot see 
why the State should not take cognizance of things which, 
after all has been said, unquestionably make for alien 
results. A, P. Ret, M.D. 

NaApLeEs, ME. 
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For the Christian Regisler. 


At the Year’s End. 


BY HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


(From the German of K. E. Knott.) 
In the dying year 
The forest yields its breath; 
To my eyes it wears 
The look of beauteous Death 


Since the year began 

I have known ’twould die; 
Would that I might go 

At last, as silently! 


A Troublesome Boarder. 


BY PERCY BICKNELL. 


“Tt don’t make no difference,”’ says Huckleberry Finn, 
commenting on a perplexing problem in casuistry, 
‘“‘whether you do right or wrong, a person’s conscience 
ain’t got no sense, and just goes for him anyway. If I 
had a yaller dog that didn’t know no more than a person’s 
conscience does I would pison him. It takes up more 
room than all the rest of a person’s insides, and yet 
ain’t no good nohow. ‘Tom Sawyer he says the same.” 
And he determines henceforth not to puzzle his head 
any more over questions of right and wrong, but to do 
just what comes handiest at the time. Yet even thus 
he seems not to have freed himself from the complaints 
and importunities of that never-satisfied something which 
took up so much more room than all the rest of his 
‘““insides.’’ 

The man who declares himself possessed of a clear con- 
seience is either too little careful in his use of language, 
or he has a perilously easy conscience,—and perhaps the 
one implies the other,—or, finally, he is a saint. Perhaps 
for those of us who are not saints a perfectly clear con- 
science would be the most unfortunate of possessions. 
“We talk,” writes Mr. Chadwick in a sermon on the edu- 
cation of the moral sense, ‘‘of the fierce hell of an accus- 
ing conscience for the inveterate sinner. But the real 
horror of his hell is that his conscience no longer accuses 
him.” And again, in words that indicate the difficulty, 
if not the impossibility, of attaining what Shakespeare 
calls ‘‘a still and quiet conscience,’ he asks: ‘'What 
man is there of us who is never disobedient to the heav- 
enly vision? What man is there of us whose action steps 
in time with his idea of right?’’ It almost seems as if 
one of the primary conditions of our imperfect state 
as mortals were the impossibility of satisfying the de- 
mands of conscience. William III. of England, ap- 
parently unwilling to countenance a venerable super- 
stition, refused to touch for scrofula (the ‘‘king’s evil’’), 
and thus, as Macaulay relates, brought down upon his 
head floods of tears from the reproachful parents of 
suffering children. The religious accused him of impiety, 
while his enemies attributed his refusal to a guilty con- 
sciousness of occupying a throne not belonging to him. 
May we not suppose him to have known enough of the 
mystery of ‘‘mind cure’? to be uneasily conscious that 
his scruples had probably prevented his bringing relief 
to hundreds of sufferers? Thus conscience itself became 
responsible for at least some few regrets, some unavoid- 
able pricks of conscience. ey 

At the siege of Breda in 1625 scurvy prevailed in the 
town to such an extent, and medicine had run so short, 
that capitulation seemed inevitable. At last one of the 
physicians resorted to the following ingenious but morally 
questionable expedient. To each of his brother prac- 
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titioners he gave three small phials, the contents of any 
one of which he knew to be insufficient, by its own virtue, 
to heal two patients. But he caused it to be announced 
that so powerful was the drug that a few drops would 
impart curative properties to a gallon of liquor. ‘‘The 
effect of the deception,” declares a doctor who was pres- 
ent, ‘‘was really astonishing; for many quickly and per- 
fectly recovered. Suchas had not moved their limbs for 
a month before were seen walking the streets, sound, 
upright, and in perfect health.’”’ With what mixed feel- 
ings must that ‘‘regular practitioner’? have looked back 
upon this incident in his professional career, beneficent 
though his course of action had undeniably shown itself 
to be. 

Cases of conscience, as we all know, are continually 
arising which defy the application of any hard and fast 
principle: yet the alternative of deciding each case on 
its merits forms the very basis of casuistry, of making 
the end justify the means, which is the most pernicious 
of Jesuit doctrines. But the admission that circum- 
stances do alter cases is more or less explicitly made by 
all writers on moral philosophy. Aristotle, in conclud- 
ing the second book of his ‘‘Nicomachean Ethics,” 
observes that it is not easy to define the conditions 
justifying anger, or to fix the degree of blame incurred 
by one who transgresses the bounds of righteous indig- 
nation; and in his third book he discusses mixed actions 
that involve a blending of what is voluntary with what 
is involuntary,—as, for example, the consenting, under 
severe torture, to commit -an unworthy act. Plato’s 
works abound in questions of conscience, as in the ‘‘Eu- 
thyphron,’’ where a law-abiding son indicts his own 
father for murder. The conflict of filial and legal ob- 
ligations is perplexing, and Plato, as is common with 
him, leaves the problem unsolved,—manifestly because 
such moral problems have a way of being insoluble. 

In his ‘‘De Officiis’” Cicero supposes the case of a 
famine in the island of Rhodes. There arrives a vessel 
laden with corn, and the starving islanders crowd the 
landing-place, eager to buy the grain even at famine 
prices. Now the captain happens to know that a fleet 
laden with provisions is within a few hours’ sail, and, if 
the Rhodians should get wind of this, the handsome fort- 
une he has all but within his grasp would dwindle to 
meagre proportions. Is the captain bound to tell his 
intending customers that an abundance of food can soon 
be had at reasonable rates? Cicero answers the question 
affirmatively, but admits that there are those who dis- 
sent. It would be easy enough to make the question 
much harder to answer. Suppose, for instance, the 
captain desired the money to build a hospital for his 
native town, or to endow a public library, or (more ur- 
gent still) to ransom his mother, then in the hands of 
Mediterranean pirates. Would it not be permissible 
for him to impoverish the Rhodians in order to attain, 
if not the first two, at any rate the last of these laudable 
ends? And, if the mother who bore him should suffer 
death or outrage at the hands of the pirates because of 
her son’s scruples of conscience, could that son ever for- 
give himself? 

Among the early Christians puzzling cases of conscience 
were continually arising. The rightness or wrongness of 
some trifling act of deceit or prevarication, resorted to in 
order to escape persecution or death, often came up for 
discussion. Ifa person charged with being a Christian 
could produce a magistrate’s certificate, stating that such 
suspected person had offered incense to Jove or Apollo, 
the inquiry went no further. But magistrates are human, 
and they would frequently, from motives of kindness or 
avarice, furnish the needed certificate when no incense 
had been offered; and many Christians accepted this 
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compromise with conscience. The Church, however, 
decided such conduct to be unlawful. Another case, 
more peculiar, related to the communion rite. It would 
sometimes happen that a man of known sobriety was 
found redolent of wine at an early hour. whence it was 
truly inferred that he was a Christian and had that morn- 
ing partaken of the consecrated cup. The question was 
argued whether, in circumstances of danger, water might 
be lawfully substituted for wine at the Eucharist. But 
this too was adjudged unpermissible. ; 

In every walk of life cases of conscience present them- 
selves in infinite number and variety. An eminent 
physician once hesitated to administer a remedy which 
offered the only hope of saving the patient’s life, but 
which at the same time might possibly prove immedi- 
ately fatal. This reluctance arose from his being a 
deeply religious man and from his having noted with 
sorrow the sick person’s lack of spiritual preparation for 
death. Rulers and legislators seem at times well-nigh 
forced into courses unsatisfactory to a sensitive con- 
science. A recent writer in a leading English magazine 
goes so far as seriously to affirm that ‘‘if temporal gov- 
ernment be essential to temporal existence, there must 
of necessity be a limit to the direct influence which con- 
science may be permitted to claim over the daily life 
of a nation, and the experience of centuries has enabled 
us to draw a well-defined line of demarcation between 
the political and the religious spheres. The complex 
machinery of civilized existence, if it is to work smoothly, 
requires the guidance of a definite and unfluctuating 
policy, even though the result of that policy be the 
doing of evil that good may come; and, if that guidance 
be intrusted to the gusty caprices of individual intuition, 
chaos will be the inevitable consequence.” 

After all, even if, as Huckleberry Finn maintains, ‘‘a 
person’s conscience ain’t got no sense, and just goes for 
him anyway,’’ we may console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that our state would be infinitely worse if this same 
irrational conscience, this troublesome occupant of our 
‘insides,’ ceased to go for us. The only ease of con- 
science we seem morally entitled to hope for is this very 
uneasiness or sensitiveness that assures us we are not 
yet hardened sinners. The foot that ceases to feel the 
pinching of the shoe is benumbed or lifeless: the soul 
that finds itself insensible to the pricks of conscience ‘is 
moribund or dead. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


“e 


The Ultimate Reality. 


I conceive of God, philosophically, as the bringing — 


together of thought and things. On the cosmic scale he 
brings together the mind and the world into the unity 
of knowledge. In the social and human sphere he brings 
men together in the bond of love. Behind mind and 
matter, then, I recognize this third wonder. I see that 
the soul cannot exist apart from the world, nor the world 
from the soul. I see that what requires ultimate ex- 
planation is neither the soul nor the world, but the blend- 
ing together of both; and then by the clear light of this 
thought I read the truth that the ultimate reality is 
One who includes both, and by the power of a natural 
impulse the lips utter the name of God. 

A final doubt crosses the mind. What if this Ulti- 
mate Reality be otherwise unknowable? Unknowable! 
Of all the truths in this universe it is the very truth we 
know most thoroughly, most intimately, most constantly. 
It is the light of all our seeing. This blending together 
of thought and things unknowable? Why, we ourselves 
are just such a blending together of thought and things. 
That is accurately what it means to be a self, an ego, a 


| 
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person, and I know it in every moment of my self-con- 
scious existence. The blending together of a mind that 
thinks with something which it thinks about makes a 
Self, and such a self am I. When, therefore, we have got 
so far as to believe that the Ultimate Reality in the 
universe is also a blending together of thought and things, 
it is but a step to the conclusion that this Reality is a 
Self, a Person, a Spirit, embracing a world.—Lawrence 
P. Jacks, M.A. 


The Destined Romantic Marriage. 


BY GILBERT PATTEN BROWN. 


“Soon she aged, but none grew weary 
As they heard her voice so cheery, 
Telling how a soldier caught her, 
She, a farmer’s modest daughter,”’ 


It was about the time of Braddock’s defeat, when the 
good people of the old Dominion Colony contributed 
large sums of money to support the colonial troops in 
their warfare against the savages. 

The moon shone brightly upon a small village on the 
James River, when there gathered at the Randolph 
Mansion, upon a winter’s evening, some fifty of the neigh- 
borhood folk to give a farewell ball to Corp. James 
Marshall, a volunteer the red-crossed banner of the king 
to defend. From the youngest child of seven years to 
the old grandmother of seventy-eight, all enjoyed the 
festivities of the occasion. Farmer lads gay and maidens 
fair from miles around danced until the wee small hours 
of the following day. 

A friendly rivalry existed among the fair sex, as to who 
could dance the largest number of times with the hand- 
some volunteer, who was to return soon to his regiment. 
Martha Johnstone was the young lady of so sweet and 
gentle a manner as to carry off the honor of the evening. 
They had not met for a period of fifteen years: they were 
slightly fond of each other at ten years of age, while 
attending the little ‘‘stone school’ at Murray’s Ferry. 
As the party broke up, ‘‘Corporal James”’ saw fair Martha 
to her home. They said good-bye, and, as the sun rose 
o’er the eastern hills, the young and proud defender of 
the crown took the old stagecoach westward towards the 
garrison in the wilderness. For a few months after 
the party an occasional joke would be passed among the 
young ladies as to the ball at the Randolph Mansion. 

Years passed on, the older population died. Of the 
younger many had married, and some few had emigrated 
into Tennessee and elsewhere, when James Marshall again 
visited the little village of his nativity. After meeting 
some few friends of his boyhood days,he called at the 
Randolph homestead to extend the hand of friendship to 
the good family through whose hospitality it was that 
he had been so honored nearly sixteen years before. He 
was met at the door by a stranger and young children, 
looking with eager eyes upon the new-comer. 

-“T would like to see. Capt. and Mrs. Randolph,” 
said the visitor. 

“Why, they’ve been dead these ten or twelve years,” 
replied the present occupant and mother of the home. 
“Perhaps my husband could tell you, sir, anything you 
would like to know,” slowly said the young woman. 

“Who is your husband?” asked the traveller. 

“Job Randolph, and he was born here,” was her reply. 

“Why, I attended a ball here nearly twenty years ago, 
and little Job made merriment the entire evening,” re- 
plied the sturdy stranger. 

“‘And what is your name?” said the young woman. 

‘‘James Marshall, late of the King’s forces,” he replied. 
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A smile passed over the modest face of the lady as she 
said: ‘‘Won’t you come in? Job will soon be up from 
the plantation to dinner, and he’d like to see you.” 

James Marshall entered the old and familiar dwelling 
and amused himself playing with the three pretty chil- 
dren, while their mother was busily engaged preparing 
dinner. As she passed through the spacious drawing- 
room and saw the stranger endeavoring to amuse the 
eldest child, she smiled and said: ‘‘That boy was named 
for you, sit. Martha had the naming of our first.” He 
could not as yet fully understand why the woman should 
so well know who he was at that stage of their acquaint- 
ance. Little thought he, though, that the Martha she 
mentioned was the maiden whom he had travelled so 
long a distance to find. Soon the busy husband came 
to dinner. As he entered, he was met at the door by the 
visitor, who said, ‘‘And this is little Job?” 

The young farmer was in amazement at the remarks 
of the supposed stranger. 

‘“‘And who are you ?”’ asked the sturdy tiller of the soil. 

“IT am James Marshall,” he replied, ‘‘and I’ve come to 
see Martha Johnstone.” 

“Martha will come to-morrow,” quickly spoke the 
young wife. ‘‘She’s school-teaching in Prince William 
County, and she’s to spend her next vacation with us.” 

James’s anxious heart leaped with joy. That evening 
was most happily spent in the spacious drawing-room 
of generations. The neighbors were called in, and all 
greeted their long absent townsman. 

Early next morning the old stage coach was seen 
coming down the turnpike. Anxious faces watched it 
as it slowly came across the marshes. 

‘““He’s come,”’ said Mrs. Randolph, as she helped her 
sweet-mannered sister from the coach. 

““Who has come?’ was the reply. 

‘‘James, late of the King’s forces,’ meekly answered 
Mrs. Randolph. 

‘““And he’s really here,” said Martha. 

That moment the man of her heart fondly greeted 
one whom he had loved since childhood. 

‘“‘T knew you would come some day, Jim,’ said Martha, 
in all the ardor of her womanhood. 

“‘T come to ask you to be my wife,” said the nople- 
hearted lover. ‘And you won’t refuse me, Martha, will 
you ?”’ 

“‘Jim,’”’ said the fair girl, ‘‘I’ve refused many that 
honor, as something seemed to tell me you would some 
day come to me.” 

““And it seems like a vision fresh from Heaven,” said 
the manly admirer. ‘‘It’s like this,” continued Jim. 
“After brave old General Braddock was killed, we sort 
of lost faith in our arms; but I served out my enlistment, 
and the King made me a lieutenant, and commissioned 
me a surveyor of lands in his woods, and I’ve saved my 
earnings, £153 135. lawful money, and I’ve journeyed 
here to marry you.” 

“Tt is mutual,” replied Martha. 

Mrs. Randolph, too, was pleased at the new aspect. 
“And, husband dear, we will give them a royal good 
wedding,” said she. 

As the bright sun of the winter’s day sank o’er the 
resplendent hills of Virginia, a young couple slowly 
entered a little old church on the banks of the James 
River. No wedding march was played, nor did costly 
vestments grace the sublime occasion. 

‘Were our forefathers were married, Jim,’’ whispered 
Martha, as the fine old minister was seen coming to meet 
them. No choir had been called to break the stillness 
of the hour, and all Nature seemed to pay solemn rever- 
ence to that which was ordained of God. 

‘‘Ts not this a sweet little church, Jim?” said Martha. 


”) 
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“Tt is fitting that we pray,” answered the bridegroom- 
to-be. 

There in the twilightfupon bended knees was a couple 
whose prayers went forth to the Author of the Universe, 
that health and prosperity might be theirs, and that they 
should ever live faithful to the sacred teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The beasts of the forest had ceased their roaming for 
the day, and the song birds had quietly nestled down for 
the night, when the stillness of the hour was broken by 
these immortal words from the lips of the aged minister: 

‘Those whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” 

In accordance with the customs of the times, the 
young couple now exchanged their troths. 

“T now proclaim you man and wife,’ concluded the 
pastor. 

A more happy moment was never known in the life 
of the once fair schoolmarm of Prince William County, 
and the heart of the King’s surveyor beat faster than it 
did in the massacre when the noble Gen. Braddock 
gave up his life for the preservation of Anglo-Saxon 
manhood. 

‘‘May the blessings of Heaven rest upon you both,” 
said the pastor, as he handed them a small piece of 
parchment, bearing the following inscription :— 


Married at Weyanoke, this 25th day of December in the year of 
Grace One Thousand and Seven Hundred and Sixty-three, Mr. 
James Marshall and Miss Martha Johnstone. 

Jos RANDOLPH 
ANNE RANDOLPH 


PETER FONrTAINE, Minister in Christ. 


Witness: 


As the tallow candles dimly burned upon that Christmas 
night, and they were about to repair homeward, the 
preacher of Weyanoke prayed that the fruits of that 
happy marriage might be sons ever brave and daughters 
most fair. 

The new moon looked down upon the beautiful hills 
of Weyanoke as they journeyed homeward to the sub- 
urbs of the peaceful village. No large company were in 
waiting in their modest dwelling at the marshes to greet 
them upon that winter’s evening. The barking of the 
fox. was heard in the distant woodland towards Clayport 
on the James River, and the owl hooted as if he had 
played an important part in the most sacred service of 
that Christmas night. 

A joyful look was seen upon the face of the fond hus- 
band as the gentle wife said, ‘‘James, you know this is 
the birthday of the child Jesus; and, if our lives are not 
fitting examples of true Christianity, it is better that we 
had not been born.” “Those words were a guiding light 
in the Marshall home through their entire wedlock. 
Their children were reared to respect true and noble 
manhood, and to live and die in the faith and spirit of 
the settlers of Jamestown, and in their turn reared 
equally noble families, who have since played the parts 
destined for them to perform in the uplifting of the 
greatest humanitarian nation of the times. 

As the years rolled on and the infirmities of age came 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, many of the good folk of 
Clayport and Brandon would, on their way to busy James- 
town, pay a friendly visit to this couple at ‘“The Marshes.” 
One of Mrs. Marshall’s most interesting tales was of her 
reception at the old Randolph home after her last and 
long stagecoach ride from the little stone school in far- 
away Prince William County, and how the only man. she 
ever loved then caused a new ray of light to come into 
her life. 

_ It was at the breaking out of the great war of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, when the name of George Washington 
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was"in the hearts of all lovers of human justice, that the 
once brave soldier and-skilled surveyor would amuse the 
younger generation with his talk of camp-life, and of the 
love and esteem of Gen. Braddock for the once young, 
handsome, and daring Washington. ‘This couple lived 
to see a cemented nation from the stirring efforts of the 
thirteen colonies. 

In a little old graveyard in a rural hamlet on the James 
River are two low mounds, over which wild flowers are 
growing in abundance. Here at these two graves an 
angel of Heaven is watching. Beneath rise rose bushes 
of the age of three generations, and there are two small 
slate stones, sunken nearly out of sight into mother 
earth, which bear most modest inscription. The modern 
antiquarian has not searched this village of the dead. 
Here rests all that is earthly of two peasants of Virginia’s 
colonial period, the virtues of whose lives would be worthy 
lessons to be taught in the twentieth-century Christian 
home. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Necessary Motive in entering the Ministry. 


_ BY REV.;JOHN W. DAY. 


In reading Prof. Christie’s article on economic hin- 
drances in the choice of the ministry, and in considering 
other discussions of the same theme, I have had my 
gaze turned backward to my own choice of that pro- 
fession, and have questioned that experience to see if 
it would throw any light on the problem to-day. I 


suppose in a quarter of a century the average minis- _ 


terial salary has not decreased, at least to any note- 
worthy extent. What I know is that I had not the 
least idea when I entered the theological school, or 
while I was there, what the average salary of a Uni- 
tarian minister was, and never so much as asked myself 
or others the question. The most candid and thorough 
search of my mind at that period, of which I have the 
keenest recollection, fails to disclose any influence 
either way of the economic aspect of the subject. I 
am stire it never occurred to me that I was likely to be 
worth much of anything. The doubt in my mind was 
not whether any church would pay me enough to live 
on, but whether any church would ever want to hear 
me at all; even deeper than that, whether I should ever 
be able to say anything worth hearing. I was beset 
with hesitations and timidities of a sort readily im- 
agined. When the suggestion was first made to me 
that working in a bookstore might not always be to 
my mind, and that entering the ministry ought to be 
thought of, I was as much at a loss as I should have been 
if my friend who made the suggestion, Rev. George 
H. Young, then my pastor in Woburn, had informed 
me that, if I would go to England, I might enter Parlia- 
ment and succeed Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. It seemed a really crazy proposal. 
So from the beginning the being a minister, and the 
preparation involved, absorbed my whole mind. I 
was quite blind to any other risk than the risk of fail- 
ure; and the prospect of occupying a pulpit and speak- 
ing to people about the inner things of spirit lifted 
itself so high before me that any intrusion of the money 
side of the matter would have seemed to me shameful. 
All the while the money side pressed hard as an ex- 
perience, but it was absolutely absent as a motive. I 
had the hardest kind of a tussle to get on, but I do not 
remember that I thought of any economic outcome as 
other than fortunate so long as I got on. Poor as I 
was, probably any salary at all seemed generous, and 
no doubt the lowest average pay of a minister would 
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have appeared to me not to be despised. But the point 
is that the subject of pay did not come up. I remem- 
ber how uncomfortable and embarrassed I was when 
at times pay was mentioned in connection with some 
service. I felt as I do-now when after the wedding 
ceremony the thrifty bridegroom sidles up to me and 
asks, How much will it be? 

I have allowed myself to be thus personal because I 
could not bring an actual experience up for examination 
in any other way; and because the experience of which 
mine may serve as a type is worth study. In the 
first place it is important not to read backward into 
the mind of youth the reflections of whatever hardships 
come afterward. We are best led into any enterprise, 
not by cautious estimates of how we are to come out 
or how others have come out, but by the worth of the 
enterprise. The fact is that, when we have become 
seasoned and made familiar with financial stringency 
in a profession, the time of choice is past; and the time 
of choice is not naturally accompanied by this famili- 
arity. Prematurely introduced, it breeds contempt. 
Ought it to enter on the principle that the long look 
ahead is wise and commendable? I doubt it. For, 
if inexperience is blind, experience is often calloused. 
Deliberation on the basis of what statistics show and 
hardships disclose is an inversion of the real order of 
experience. It interferes with the natural development 
of motives, bringing to bear on the age of enthusiasm 
the judgment in which enthusiasm has not its due place, 
and tending to displace ideal aims with aims which, 
say the best we will of them, are neither so potent nor 
so valuable. One of the clearest dispensations of Provi- 
dence is a certain illusion at the start in things, becau'se 
in that illusion is shielded a truth which the hard light 
of other facts erases. Ministers’ sons are said not to 
enter the ministry because they see behind the scenes, 
and have a hand-to-hand knowledge of the business 
disadvantages involved. If this is true, and no motive 
is nurtured capable of carrying a youth out of himself 
and the pressure of things, the fact does not argue that 
it is well to take pains that every one shall be similarly 
informed. If such knowledge can drive the thought 
of preaching out of a young man’s head, it may be well 
that he has learned his scale of values in time. But 
it may also be that undue emphasis, an emphasis that 
is bound to be a little over-weighted, has needlessly 
quenched a precious possibility. Getting behind the 
scenes gives as distorted a view of the situation as the 
view is which does not include such disclosure. The 
desirability of what is so often urged—a better economic 
status for the ministry—is undoubted. Cases where 
this consideration plays no part in decision, however, 
and a comparison of the considerations which enter 
into the choosing of a profession, incline me to look 
further for the explanation of the decline in the number 
of men entering the ministry. 

Turning from this phase of the subject, I recall a 
remark made once by an eminent surgeon in regard 
to the men who entered his profession, ‘‘A man who 
enters our profession, or in fact any of the ideal pro- 
fessions, with the idea of making money, will fail.” 
Here is suggested the truth that the aim, often exclu- 
sively connected with the choice of the ministry as a 
profession, is not founded on the conventional notion 
of the ministry as lifted above others in not allowing 
the rule of emolument, but is inherent in any work of 
worth and vitality. They all show that, save in excep- 
tional cases, great money rewards are not to be reckoned 
the ruling inducement. A rise or fall in the average 
rate of income would not, probably, be accompanied 
by a rise or fall in the numbers pressing into the pro- 
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fession. With no sentimental disregard of the proper 
place of the economic motive, a right appreciation of 
other motives puts this out of the ruling place. The 
push of endowment and stir of capability, the force 
of ambition and the attraction of dignity, the glory 
of enterprise and zest for discovery, the love of people 
and the passion for betterment, and the motive, incom- 
parable, which it is not lawful for a man to utter, are 
what make a man enter the ministry. Without such 
compelling incentives I doubt if it is worth any man’s 
while to choose this profession: with them he cannot 
help it. 

While I agree fully with those who urge the necessity 
of putting the ministry on a sounder and more respect- 
able footing, and, after the choice of the profession is 
made, commend no shamefacedness in opening its 
wide-reaching importance, I deprecate the admission of 
this subject into relation with the choice of the profes- 
sion: . If financial conditions were made more satisfac- 
tory to intending preachers, and a larger number of 
men were thereby attracted to our profession, the re- 
quirements for success are such that, though many 
might be called, few would, nevertheless, be chosen. 
So far as a low average salary does not diminish the 
attractiveness of the ministry to men of small means, 
used to economical living, it is to be regarded as a pro- 
tection and bulwark of strength. It would be a great 
misfortune if such men were displaced by men of another 
financial scale. The idea that it would be an unmixed 
blessing to have the profession scaled up so that, pre- 
dominantly, men of means and family would give it 
more of their consideration, is purely academic, and at 
odds with the teaching of experience and observation. 
Such men are more useful than others in the smaller 
number of cases. I suggest no comparison of a class 
sort, and minimize none of the disadvantages of com- 
parative poverty; but, if sympathy with people as such, 
understanding of the way all sorts and conditions of 
men react on life, direct knowledge of the rub which 
most hardens people to the appeal of religion, ability 
to meet people without effort who belong to the most 
exclusive circles in the world,—those in which wealth 
is unknown and pride is high, and a natural uncon- 
strained openness of disposition, the soil of all gentili- 
ties and the proof of genuineness,—if these are of prime 
worth in the ministry, we shall look for their supply to 
the common run of human nature. An exclusive min- 
istry, save as high requirements of character, ability, 
and education make it exclusive, would be a denatured 
ministry. From the disciples of Jesus to the present 
Pope of Rome the great strength of the Christian amin- 
istry has come through its absolute democracy. Select 
the channel of supply so that these springs of common- 
alty are unpreferred, and the cost will bankrupt the 
profession. And between the danger of a poverty- 
stricken clergy and that of a snob-ridden pulpit both 
reason and experience enable us to make unhesitating 
choice. 

I would not, however, press this side of the subject. 
After all, when we consider the requisite motives in 
entering the ministry, the whole topic dropsgout of 
court. Given the love of God and the love of man, 
and the purpose to deepen the one and extend the other, 
little else will much matter. My only object in making 
this contribution has been to carry the consideration 
of the important topic on which Prof. Christie has 
rightly laid stress, to a related topic which I am sure 
he would accept as of prime importance, and to bring 
my own testimony for consideration beside that which 
he has brought to our attention. 

St. Louis, Mo, 
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Compensation. 


Lord, grant me grace to trust thee patiently 
And humbly, not alone when thou dost give, 

But when thou tak’st away; the answered prayer 
That brought me blessed hope and joy untold 
Perchance did mean another’s heart’s despair ; 
And for my dear-loved dream that was fulfilled 
Maybe some unknown soul went desolate. 


Who knows but that, the while I weep to-day 
Because I failed, and missed thy Heavenly grace, 
On some far-distant hearth beneath the sky 
Another kneeleth low, in rapturous praise; 
Some soul that, worn with tears and long despair, 
Now floods with joy, and cries to Heaven high, 
“At last, oh God! behold my heart’s desire!”’ 
—Laura Simmons. 


The Story of our English Bible. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


During the Middle Ages great darkness overspread 
Europe. ‘There was little knowledge of any kind among 
the people. The Bible was shut up in monasteries and 
churches. The Roman Catholic Church made herself 
its guardian and keeper, and such knowledge of its con- 
tents as the people possessed they were compelled to re- 
ceive through her priesthood. 

Luther and his coworkers saw that, if the power of 
Rome was to be broken, and if the reform of Christianity, 
which was so greatly needed, was ever to be effected, an 
indispensable agency in bringing about these results 
must be the Bible. The Bible must be unchained. It 
must be given to the people. Perhaps the most import- 
ant of all-the labors of Luther was his translation of 
the Scriptures into the German tongue, thus opening 
the door for the Bible to enter every German home. 
This made the Reformation a popular movement, as 
otherwise it could never have been. 

The first translation of the whole Bible into English 
was made more than a hundred years before Luther’s 
day, by John Wycliffe, who has been very truly called 
the ‘‘Morning Star of the Reformation.” This early 
translation was a great event in the history of England, 
partly because it was the precursor of a long line of ex- 
cellent Biblical work, which was to result in giving the 
Bible to the English people in ever more and more per- 
fect forms as time went on, even down to our day; and 
partly because even at that early date it dealt a heavy 
blow to Roman Catholicism in England. 

Not only was Wycliffe’s Bible read widely, considering 
the general intellectual condition of the time, but knowl- 
edge of its contents was carried more widely still, by the 
travelling preachers whom Wycliffe sent out to all parts 
of the land to read and explain its contents to the people. 
In this way hundreds and thousands of men and women 
became acquainted with the Bible as they had never 
been before, and thus were made able to see for them- 
selves how far the Church of Rome, with its hierarchy 
and its pomp and show, had wandered from the simplicity 
and purity of the gospel. 

In still another way Wycliffe’s English Bible was 
very influential. It fixed, we may almost say it created, 
the English language. Previous to its appearance there 
was a great number of English dialects, but hardly an 
English tongue. But, from Wycliffe’s day on, the 
language of his English Bible, the one great book of the 
people, came to be recognized as the language of England. 
It became a standard, where before there had been none. 
It virtually united all the various dialects. Thus, by 
giving England a real tongue, it laid the basis for Eng- 
lish literature and for the unity of the future English- 
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speaking world. This was a service to England of the 
very highest value rendered by Wycliffe and his Bible. 

Wycliffe’s translation was a splendid beginning, but 
it was only a beginning. In the first place it was a trans- 
lation from the Latin Vulgate, that is to say, it was at 
best only a translation of a translation; but it was cer- 
tain that, sooner or later, translations made from the 
original sources—from the Hebrew and the Greek—- 
would be demanded by the English people. In the 
second place Wycliffe’s Bible was limited in its circula- 
tion as compared with later translations, because of the 
fact that it came into existence before the age of print- 
ing. It could be multiplied only by the slow, tedious, 
and expensive work of the pen, and-hence could reach 
only a comparatively few. i 

From Wycliffe we pass on to William Tyndale, born 
in the year 1484. During the hundred years interven- 
ing between the two men, wonderful things have hap- 
pened in Europe. Medieval civilization was broken up 
and is disappearing. The intellectual world has suffered 
such an upheaval as was never known. Everywhere 
men are beginning to think and to inquire. The clois- 
tered, antiquated, and fettered learning of the monaster- 
ies is yielding to the fresii new knowledge of the schools 
and universities. Perhaps most important of all for 
the cause of religion, the printing-press has been invented, 
and is beginning to be put to use everywhere for the 
multiplication of copies of the Scriptures. One of the 
very first tasks performed by Gutenberg, in Germany, 
after his new invention was completed, was the printing 
of the Bible, the Latin Vulgate, entire. This was fol- 
lowed soon by the Hebrew Bible. Erasmus of Holland, 
the great scholar of the Reformation, prepared a critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and this the print- 
ing-press quickly gave to the world. 

Tyndale in England took up Wycliffe’s Bible work 
where the latter had laid it down, but he did so with 
the great advantage of the use of the printing-press. 
He saw, too, that the time had come when a better 
version of the Bible was needed than that of Wycliffe. 
Wycliffe’s was a translation from the Latin Vulgate, as 
has already been said; but there ought to be one made 
directly from the original Greek and Hebrew. Such 
an improved translation Tyndale determined to make. 
Being a highly accomplished classical scholar, and at 
the same time being master of a singularly concise, 
graphic, and picturesque English style, he was remark- 
ably well fitted for his task. 

But the task was one of enormous difficulty. Besides 
the labor involved, which was great, there was the op- 
position which conservatism always places in the path 
of religious advance. Many said then, as many say 
now, ‘‘What was good enough for our fathers is good 
enough for us”; or, ‘‘If we give men a new translation 
of the Bible differing from the old, it will shake their 
faith in the book as the Divine Word of God.” ‘The 
leaders of the Roman Catholic Church for the most part 
went further, and opposed Tyndale because they did not 
want the Bible given to the people in any form. 

We in these days of religious toleration little realize 
the state of things in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. On the continent of Europe Charles V. 
and Philip II. decreed death by burning to any one 
who presumed to read the Bible in a language which he 
could understand. In England in the year 1414 a law 
was enacted making it a crime punishable with forfeiture 
of property and life to read the Scriptures in the mother 
tongue (English). As late as 1543 Parliament decreed 
that no laboring man or woman ‘‘should read to them- 
selves or to others, publically or privately, any part of 
the Bible, under pain of imprisonment.” 
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It was under such conditions as these that Tyndale 
went forth to his self-imposed task of giving to the people 
an improved English Bible——a task which in a few 
years was to cost him his life. He well knew his danger, 
but he did not falter. First he translated the New 
Testament, producing a work of great critical and 
literary merit for that early time. But in order to ac- 
complish it he was obliged to leave England, and carry 
on his labor wheresoever he could find shelter in Holland 
and Germany. His translation, completed in the year 
1523, was printed in Germany, whence a large edition 
was shipped secretly into England, hidden by friendly 
merchants in cases of goods. 

Having finished the New Testament, Tyndale under- 
took the translation of the rest of the Bible. In 1530 
he published a translation of the Pentateuch, and the 
year following another of the book of Jonah. This was 
as far as he was allowed to go. His enemies caused his 
arrest and imprisonment. Being brought to trial, he 
was condemned as a heretic and soon after burned. 
His last words were, “‘Lord, open the eyes of the King 
of England.” His books were gathered together in 
quantities and burned also. But his influence could 
not be burned, nor could the impulse which he had given 
to Biblical scholarship in England be arrested. 

One thing for which Tyndale will forever be remem- 
bered is the fact that his translation of the New Testa- 
ment has formed the literary basis, so to speak, of all 
the more important translations that have followed. 
Thus our New Testament to-day is scarcely more than 
a revision of that of Tyndale. Its style, its choice of 
words, its noble English, in the main, are Tyndale’s. 
As a historian of the subject has well said, ‘‘Such an 
influence as this upon the English Bible cannot be at- 
tributed to any other man in all the past.”’ Nor is this 
all. To influence the English Bible as Tyndale did was 
to influence powerfully the whole literature of England. 
“Tyndale set a standard for the English language that 
moulded in part the character and style of that tongue 
during the Elizabethan era and all subsequent time. 
He gave the language fixity, volubleness, grace, beauty, 
simplicity, and directness,” thus adding his own to the 
influence of Wyeliffe, and carrying to completeness the 
work which Wycliffe had begun. Tyndale’s influence 
as a man of letters was permanent on the style and 
literary taste of the English people. 

From Tyndale’s day the work of giving the Bible to 
the English people in their own tongue went forward 
with increased power. To be sure, there were periods 
of great opposition. Scholars were imprisoned or com- 
pelled to fly to other lands. Editions of the Scriptures 
were seized and committed to the flames. But these 
set-backs were only temporary. The mighty forces at 
the heart of the Protestant Reformation on the Continent 
were operative also in England. 

During the three-quarters of a century following 
Tyndale’s death a number of English versions of the 
Bible of very different values were prepared and placed 
before the public. Among them were those known as 
“‘Coverdale’s Bible’? which, strange as it may seem, 
* was printed and distributed with the royal approval; 
“‘Matthew’s Bible,” which was really the translation be- 
gun by Tyndale, completed by John Rogers and others; 
“The Great Bibie,” a revision of the preceding and its 
issue in a new form; ‘“The Geneva Bible,” an excellent 
revision of ‘‘The Great Bible,’ made by English scholars 
who had been obliged to fly to Geneva in Switzerland 

from persecution by Queen Mary; ‘‘The Bishops’ 
Bible,”’ another revision of ‘‘The Great Bible,’ made by 
a considerable number of English scholars, nine of whom 
were Bishops of the Established Church (hence its name) ; 
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and, finally, ‘‘The Douai Bible,’ an English version of 
the Vulgate prepared and printed at Douai, Flanders, 
for the use of Roman Catholics in England, by English 
Catholics who had migrated to the Continent after the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth. 

This brings us to the year 1611, when the ‘‘Authorized 
Version’’ was issued,—the Bible which has been the 
standard of all English-speaking Protestant people from 
that day until our own. 

The reason for the preparation of this version was 
that none of those that preceded it were generally sat- 
isfactory to English scholars. Scholarship was advanc- 
ing, and it was believed that a more perfect English 
Bible could be prepared than any as yet existing. To 
insure this desirable result King James I., who was 
himself something of a Bible student, summoned a 
company of fifty-four (perhaps more correctly forty- 
seven) Biblical scholars, Anglicans and Puritans, some 
of them laymen, and gave them instructions to prepare 
the most perfect translation (or rather version) of the 
Bible possible. The competency of the revisers was 
undoubted. They took ample time for their task,— 
nearly six years. The excellence of the result is known 
by the whole English-speaking world. When the new 
version was completed, of course the influence of the 
king’s name and the eminence of the scholars who had 
produced the revision brought to it much public favor. 
And yet there was no lack of opposition from the con- 
servatism of the time. The Geneva Bible long main- 
tained a not unsuccessful rivalry with it. More than 
half a century elapsed before the new work came into 
general use. 

For almost three centuries the Authorized, or King 
James’s, Version of 1611 has been the Bible of all English- 
speaking Protestant people. As a high literary authority 
has well said: ‘‘Its simple, majestic, Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
its clear, sparkling style, its directness and force of 
utterance, have made it the model in language, style, 
and dignity of some of the choicest writers of the last 
two centuries. Added to the above characteristics, 
its reverential and spiritual tone and attitude have 
made it the idol of the Christian Church, and endeared 
it to the hearts of millons of men and women.” 

Why, then, should not this noble version remain the 
satisfactory and all-sufficient English Bible for all time 
to come? Why should we hear of further translations 
and revisions? Why should we actually have in our 
hands to-day a Revised Version, prepared only a few 
years ago, at great expense of time and labor and money, 
by a large body of English and American scholars ? 
And why should this Revised Version be seeking to 
supplant the older version in all our churches, Sunday- 
schools, and homes? 

The answer is, the world moves. There has been a 
great advance in Biblical scholarship since 1611. The 
patient and arduous labors of scholars have resulted in 
giving us a far better text, both of the Hebrew Old 
Testament and of the Greek New Testament, than King 
James’s revisers knew anything about. Indeed not one 
of the oldest and best Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament, which all scholars now rely upon as our 
highest authorities, was in the hands of the men who 
created the Authorized Version: every one has been 
discovered since that version was completed. Hence 
of course it is easily within our power to-day to prepare 
a version of the Bible far more true to the original, and 
therefore more correct, than was possible in the days 
of King James. These facts, even if there were no 
others, would abundantly justify the creation of the 
Revised Version. 


But there are others. Important changes have 
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taken place in the English language since 1611. All 
living languages grow. Growth and decay are as much 
the law of speech as of trees. Great numbers of words 
have taken on new and different meanings since King 
James’s day. Many other words, and not a few forms 
of expression, have become entirely obsolete. Thus 
we see that there was abundant need for a revision, to 
correct these imperfections of language caused by time, 
and to bring the Bible abreast of the English of to-day. 
Nor is this revision the last that will be required. 
Throughout all the future, so far as we can see, other 
revisions will be needed from time to time, if the Bible 
is to continue to be a really living book, and keep 
up with the changes in language which are sure to come 
with the onward march of the centuries. 

The movement to produce our present Revised Ver- 
sion was inaugurated in England in the year 1870, by 
officials of the Established Church. First a committee 
of fifty-four eminent and widely representative English 
scholars, and, later, another committee of thirty equally 


eminent and equally representative American scholars, 


were appointed to perform the great task. They devoted 
to it nearly fourteen years of careful, conscientious 
labor, completing and publishing the revised New Testa- 
ment in 1881 and the Old Testament in 1885. 

It should be added that the American committee 
continued its work for several years longer, and in 1901 
published, under the name of the ‘Standard American 
Edition of the Revised Version,” a work which embodies 
the fullest results of the labors of both committees, plus 
emendations and improvements which the American com- 
mittee deemed important, but which the more conservative 
and less free British committee were unwilling to sanc- 
tion. While the English Edition is, and will continue to 
be, prized by conservative scholars, the American Edition 
seems likely to become more and more the standard 
English Bible for progressive and free minds, not only 
in America, but in all English-speaking lands. 

It will take time, probably a long time, for the Revised 
Version to come into general use, for religious progress 
is always slow. But the superiority of the Revised 
over the ‘‘Authorized”’ is so great that, sooner or later, 
the former must supplant the latter. Let us notice 
some respects in which it is superior. 

1. As we have already seen, the Revised Version is 
based upon a much better original text, especially in 
the case of the New Testament. The Revised Version 
of the New Testament differs from the New Testament 
in the Authorized Version in more than 36,000 places. 
Of course this means that in nearly or quite 36,000 in- 
stances the Greek text upon which the Authorized Ver- 
sion was based was faulty, and that the Revised Version 
is able to correct these errors because in this large num- 
ber of places its Greek text is superior. ‘To be sure, 
great numbers of these corrections are of only slight im- 
portance because the errors are trivial, as of the spelling 
of a word or the wrong use of a Greek accent. But, if 
this is true, it is also true that others are of great import- 
ance. 

2. The Revised Version omits passages which are 
known to be spurious, but which the Authorized Version 
retains. ‘There is a considerable number of such. That 
they are late interpolations is seen by the fact that our 
earliest and best manuscripts do not contain them. In 
some cases their omission or retention considerably 
affects the doctrinal teaching of the Bible. A striking 
illustration of this is 1 John v. 7, the passage regarding 
the ‘“‘three heavenly witnesses.” Scholars had long 
known the passage to be an interpolation, but it had 
been tenaciously clung to for theological reasons. In 
omitting it the Revised Version excludes from the Bible 
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the chief, if not the only, text which teaches the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

3. The Revised Version is much better paragraphed 
than the Authorized. The old mechanical chopping 
up of Scriptures into chapters and verses of proximately 
equal length, without reference to the sense, thus break- 
ing in pieces sentences and paragraphs which ought to 
be one, is about as effective a means of preventing a 
right understanding of the Bible as could be devised. 
The Revised Version removes or pushes quite into the 
background, these mechanical, arbitrary, and misleading 
disruptions, and introduces in their stead such natural 
divisions as the subject-matter requires to make its 
meaning plain. : ee 

4. The Revised is clear from those misleading dates 
which so long have disfigured the margins of the Author- 
ized Version. For example, it is now possible for us to 
read the book of Genesis without being informed that 
the world was created in the year 4004 B.c., and drowned 
by a universal flood in the year 2349 B.c. 

5. The Revised Version is also free from the old 
chapter headings, many of which were equally false and 
misleading. In some editions of the Revised, chapter 
headings are provided, but they are new, and descriptive 
of what the chapters really contain. 

6. Quotations made by New Testament writers from 
the Old Testament. are indicated in the Revised Version 
as quotations. This makes many passages much more 
intelligible. 

7. The Revised Version (at least the American Re- 
vised Version) leaves out all obsolete words, giving in 
their place words in current use to-day which everybody 
can understand. The number of improvements of this 
kind which it introduces into the Bible is very large. 

8. In literary form the Revised Version is vastly 
superior to the Authorized. For example; All those 
books and parts of books of the Bible which are poetry, 
the Revised Version prints as poetry, as it ought; whereas 
in the Authorized Version they always have been and 
still are printed as prose. This change is a very great 
improvement in literary form. It makes the Bible 
more attractive, and it helps us to understand what it 
really is as literature. One wonders that the world has 
so long endured the old disfigurement and degradation 
of all the Bible’s poetical books and portions. 

These illustrations show how greatly superior is the 
Revised Version to that which it is designed to supersede, 
and how many and strong are the reasons why all lovers 
of the Bible and of truth should give it their support. 

And yet we must not suppose that the Revised Version 
is a finality. Great as is its excellence, no scholar claims 
that it is perfect. As has already been said, there will 
be other revisions. There will be other translations. 
The motto must still be, Forward! Indeed several 
revisions and translations have already been made, of 
the whole Bible or of parts, which in some of their features 
are superior to the Revised Version, and which may 
well be used as supplementary to that. 

In 1869 Prof. George R. Noyes of Harvard Univer- 
sity, published a translation of the New Testament and 
much of the Old, which was of great excellence and per- ~ 
manent value. 

Much more recent is the unique ‘‘Polychrome Bible,”’ 
so called because the eminent scholars who projected 
it have sought by means of different colors to represent 
the different component elements, or literary ‘‘strata,’’ 
so to speak, of the various books. No other translation, 
indeed no other work of any kind, gives the student so 
clear and vivid an idea of the extent to which the Biblical 
writings are composites, mosaics, collections of literary 
and historic material, which grew by repeated com- 
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plications, editings, and additions of part to part, as 
this notable production. 

Another translation that is quite worthy of notice is 
the ‘‘Twentieth Century. New Testament,” a work 
which, by rendering the New Testament writings into 

the language of to-day, imparts to them new vividness 
and to many minds new interest and power. 

In this connection Prof. Richard G. Moulton’s ‘‘Bible 
for Modern Readers”? may be mentioned. This work is 
not a new translation (it employs the English Revised 
Version), but it is a new arrangement of the sacred 
writings, prepared with great skill and literary insight, 
and of a character to make the Bible intelligible and 
attractive to many to whom in its old form it has been 
unattractive if not unintelligible. Possibly the literary 
rearranging and editing are sometimes carried so far 
as to seem overdone and artificial, but at least they are 
remarkably suggestive. Matthew Arnold wrote with 
much learning and intelligence to convince us that the 
Bible is ‘‘literature, not dogma.’”’ Prof. Moulton edits 
its various books with such literary skill and charm, and 
places them before us in such attractive literary form, as 
to make us see, as we have never seen before, that they 
are primarily literature——many of them beautiful, 
noble, and great literature. Perhaps no other scholar 
has done so much to give the English Bible a worthy 
literary form, and to lift it up to its proper place as a 
great literary classic. 

Such are some of the signs, appearing in many quarters, 
which indicate that a greater day than it has yet known 
is dawning for the English Bible. 
~ HARTFORD, CONN. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


To Will and to Do. 


I have been reading—I hope not cynically—a sort of 
digest of a long report made by a convention which calls 
itself a convention of seventeen million church members 
of America. This convention met in Philadelphia. 

What did they do about it? They passed a great 
many resolutions,—so many that the Outlook, where I 
find my report, has not room to print them. The reso- 
lutions, so called, tell what the Church ought to do. 
And they confess frankly, though not too eagerly, its 
failure. What is pathetic is that you find what you 
‘are apt to find in such pronunciamentos,—a good deal 
of confession, but very little information. It is as if 
some angry Admiral Nelson or Collingwood, who had 
fifty ships under his command, should address their 
fifty captains, and say: ‘‘You are all idiots! There is 
not one of you who knows how a line of battle should 
be formed or how to bring his ship into it,’ and yet, 
while he scolds them, does not tell them how to form 
the line of battle. 

ill give in a little detail the special failure which 
impresses me in the list. The report states, with great 
distinctness, the failure of the Church to meet the needs 
of laboring men. It says that the Church ought 
to provide entertainment and occupation for them in 
the hours when they are off duty. When I read this, 
I cannot help saying, ‘‘Where has it tried to do it?” 
Can you give us ten instances of a fair trial where any 
church has opened every evening of the week a pleasant, 
warm, attractive place with something to read, with 
paper to write, with innocent games to play, with a 
chance to talk on politics or flowers or trade or wages? 
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Can the convention tell me of ten instances, or of one 
such ? 

Then comes the other question, Why cannot the sev- 
enteen million people give one such illustration of what 
they wish somebody would do? 

I believe the answer to be that such conventions do 
not represent the people they speak for. Such conven- 
tions, as I think, are generally manipulated by clergy- 
men. In this case, if seventeen million people were 
represented there, I suppose that the preachers to those 
seventeen million people had fallen into the very bad 
clerical habits, first, of thinking that ministers are the 
most important people in society, as they were before 
the Protestant Reformation; and, second, that they 
have formed the habit of addressing themselves to indi- 
viduals. Their sense of religion implies rather a lonely 
dedication of the separate soul to a distant God. An 
hour or two of Sunday becomes the most important 
feature in such men’s thought of Religion. 

And, if I had been at this convention,—where, in 
fact, I was neither invited or expected, and where I 
should not have been permitted to enter,—if I had 
brought forward an account of the one effort known 
to me made by the people represented there, I should 
have been that told I was disturbing the harmony of the 
meeting. 

I hope the readers will not say that what I have 
written above is a little cynical, and is not “(Good News.’’ 
You will make it Good News if you will read it with the 
text, “For it is God who worketh in you both to will and 
to do for His Good Pleasure. ’’ EDWARD FE. HA.e. 


Spiritual Life. 


No mere effort to do one’s duty can fill the measure of 
love, and nothing else in human relationship can take its 


place.—Forward. 
wt 


The fortunate people—the truly fortunate—are not so 
much those who succeed in life as those who succeed in 
living.—Edward S. Martin. 

a 


After all, the kind of world one carries about in one’s 
self is the important thing, and the world outside takes 
all its grace, color, and value from that.—Lowell. 


wt 


Any honest task is capable of being so largely con- 
ceived that he who enters into it may see, stretching be- 
fore him, the promise of things to do and be that will 
stir his enthusiasm and satisfy his best desires.—Phillips 


Brooks. 
wz 


We are never without a pilot. When we know not 
how to steer and dare not hoist a sail, we can drift. The 
current knows the way, though we do not. The ship of 
heaven guides itself, and will not accept a wooden rud- 


der.—Emerson. 
st 


Give me, O Lord, a mild, a peaceable, a meek, and an 
humble spirit, that, remembering my own infirmities, 
I may bear with those of others; that, considering my 
character, I may rebuke with all long-suffering and 
gravity; that I may think lowly of myself, and not be 
angry when others also think lowly of me; that I may 
be patient toward all men, gentle and easy to be 
entreated. Amen.—Bishop Wilson, (1722). 


$428 
Literature. 


The Science of Jurisprudence.” 


This new work should interest those who 
are familiar with the discussions of famous 
thinkers on the subject therein treated. On 
turning to its early pages the reader will dis- 
cover that the author’s study of the theme 
has brought him into close touch with those 
who have thought profoundly on political 
matters, both in early and in recent times. 
The statement of Sir T. E. Holland, the 
Oxford author and lecturer, that jurispru- 
dence ‘‘is not the material science of those 
portions of the law which various nations 
have in common, but the formal science of 
those relations of mankind which are gener- 
ally recognized as having legal consequen- 
ces,” he quotes without criticism. Recog- 
nizing that the science of positive law is 
Roman in origin, he also recognizes that 
jurisprudence is a Roman invention, origi- 
nating in the influx of foreigners to such a de- 
gree that it became necessary to appoint a 
pretor peregrinus, to administer justice be- 
tween Romans and foreigners and between 
foreigners themselves. He undertakes to 
elucidate the growth of positive law by the 
historical method, and to classify and define 
its elements by the analytical. The many 
pages devoted to setting forth the external 
history of Roman Law, and especially those 
pages in which the external history of English 
law is traced, are of peculiar interest. His 
history of the transition period which, in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and his children and 
their Stuart successors, down to the flight 
of James II., saw the establishment of Protes- 
tantism in England as the State Church, is 
most luminously told: so also is that of the 
fluctuating period during which Parliament 
and the Stuarts, down to 1688, were fighting 
the battle of constitutional government. 
The author sees facts in a large way, and at 
the same time accurately. This is especially 
shown in his discriminating narrative of the 
progress of parliamentary reform in Eng- 
land. The reader needs to know more than 
that in 1832 the first great Reform act was 
put through. He needs to know what the 
general result of that legislation was,—how 
slight was the addition to the electorate; 
how the Wellington administration fought 
even the effort to cut out the “rotten bor- 
oughs,’’ seeking to perpetuate the old order 
of things; how many defeats the reformers 
encountered before they effected the smallest 
lodgment in the enemy’s outworks; how 
long it took to secure the secret ballot— 
which Englishmen did not get till 1872; how 
it took till 1896 to extend the ballot to a little 
more than 6,000,000 voters as against the 
400,000 who were admitted to the exercise 
of it by the Act of 1832. One curious and 
significant observation the author makes 
that, while the House of Commons has grown 
in membership but slightly in all these years, 
that of the House of Lords has grown in 
numbers immensely, concurrently with the 
curtailing of its power and ‘influence, it 
now having become merely a revising and 
suspending chamber, which can alter or 
reject bills on which the House of Commons 
is not yet thoroughly in earnest. Very wise 
are the author’s comments on the slight 
ies Si eel a Sama Soi ose Leek ese eae ash 
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‘change in outward forms that in England 


has attended a remarkable actual transform- 
ation, He quotes a pertinent phrase from 
Bagehot: that the ‘ancient and ever altering 
Constitution is like an old man who still 
wears with attached fondness clothes in the 
fashion of his youth: what you see of him is 
still the same, what you do not see is wholly 
altered.’ The cabinet, that remarkable 
British institution which, a mere Committee 
of the House of Commons, is the actual 
exectitive, and, as Maine has pointed out, 
is responsible primarily for the legislation 
of the United Kingdom,—in the reign of 
George III. merely an incipient institution 
which he was able to efface so completely 
that in 1787 when our convention sat in 
Philadelphia it was scarcely thought of,— 
is well described. The way in which national 
citizenship has come to exist with us is also 
well traced, down to its ultimate accom- 
plishment to the adoption of the 14th Amend- 
ment. This appears as part of the chapter 
on English Law in the United States, a brief 
but illuminating one, deserving of close study. 
The extent to which the Roman system has 
survived all vicissitudes and still prevails 
on the Continent is known to publicists, 
but not generally appreciated where English 
law prevails. The fact justified the remark- 
able treatise on it by Savigny. On this, 
and apparently on all the subjects he touches, 
the author writes with an amplitude of knowl- 
edge evidenced not only by citations from 
the great works which the student of legal 
history regards with greatest affection, but 
by the broad, general view which he takes 
of the whole subject. Frequent references'to 
Bryce’s ‘“‘Studies in History and Jurispru- 
dence’’—a work less known than ‘‘’ The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” but containing some 
of the British Ambassador’s finest work, 
and to other profound discussions of institu- 
tional topics—are evidence of Mr. Taylor’s 
competency for his task. 

In unearthing what must have been an 
epoch-making document in 1873 when it 
appeared,—Pelatiah Webster’s “‘ Dissertation 
on Political Union and Constitution’ of the 
Thirteen United States of North America,” 
and which he prints entire in an Appendix,— 
probably the author would say he had most 
strongly commended himself to the attention 
of publicists. Webster was a native of Con- 
necticut, a graduate of Yale, but for many 
years a merchant in Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished four years before the Philadelphia 
Convention met, this essay of his must have 
made the authors of the four plans of govern- 
ment that were submitted to that Conven- 
tion, including Pinckney and Hamilton, 
familiar with the general principles that were 
later embodied in the new Constitution, 
if they were not already familiar with them; 
for the pamphlet gives in outline the main 
features of what was adopted, except that 
Webster seems not to have thought of a 
Supreme Court which should be competent 
to pronounce void legislation, State or na- 
tional, that was at variance with the funda- 
mental charter. Some one had suggested 
that representatives in Congress, however 
able or useful, should be ineligible to a second 
consecutive term. This idea he denounced 
thought the country should not lose the ser- 
vices of experienced men. He favored the 
admission, to Congressional councils and 
discussions, of members of the Cabinet, but 
would have excluded them from voting. 
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He thought a great Chamber of Commerce, 
composed of the merchants of the country, 
should be organized, and empowered to 
send delegates who should be consulted in 
the making of laws, and afterwards regretted 
that that recommendation failed of adoption. 
He also favored a national jurisdiction that 
should directly reach every individual citizen, 
independently of State citizenship. 

The student of politics will surely thank the 
author for his discovery, and for reprinting 
Webster’s pamphlet. Indeed, the whole 
work should be most welcome to all who 
take an interest in our institutions and 
the way in which they- have been developed, 
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from elements and ideas far back in legal and ° 


political history. 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. By Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2.—If one discounts a certain 
amount for Swinburne’s over-passionate 
praise of his favorites—as, for example, 
Victor Hugo—and another equally large 
amount for his violent and sometimes fairly 
frenzied abuse of a few writers whom he 
loathes quite beyond reason,—e.g., Byron, 
whom incidentally he calls ‘‘the less inspired 
and more inflated ventriloquist of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, and again alludes to 
“the blatant and flatulent ineptitude of 
Byron’s rhetoric,’””—we have many pages 
of criticism of the dramatists of Elizabeth’s 
age that are acute and sometimes profound. 
Of course, when he calls Victor Hugo “a 
greater than all (poets) since che kesneeea 
or when he speaks of ‘“‘the vulgar theatricali- 
ties of Euripides,’ we may be allowed to 
indulge in a half-amused or half-indignant 
smile. But, all the same, these essays are 
such as could only have been written by a 
great man, and also by a great poet. These 
two varieties not being as common as huckle- 
berry bushes in a New England pasture, per- 
haps it is the part of wisdom, like the apostle 
Paul when he unexpectedly met his friends, 
to ‘‘thank God and take courage.”’ Consider 
the essays on Marlowe and Webster. Mr. 
Swinburne thinks Marlowe is the first Eng- 
lish poet whose poems can be properly called 
sublime, and ‘‘no poet is great as a poet whom 
no one could ever pretend to recognize as sub- 
lime.’”? Nor was he what Voltaire regarded 
Shakespeare, a monstrous savage, intoxi- 
cated with his new freedom. Rather was 
Goethe right when he said Marlowe’s Faustus 
‘‘was greatly planned.” Again: “His music, 
in which there is no echo of any man before 
him, found its own echo in the more pro- 
longed but hardly more exalted harmony 
of Milton’s. He is the greatest discoverer, the 
most daring and inspired pioneer, in all our 
poetic literature.”’ But it is, justly, John 
Webster for whom our essayist has the most 
ardent admiration. Charles Lamb, whom 
Mr. Swinburne happily calls “the all but 
impeccable critic, the all but infallible judye,’’ 
probably said the last (as well as some of the 
first) words about Webster; but this essay 
adds something we are very glad to have. 
His command of terror is noted, which “in 
sheer force of tragic and noble horror” is 
only surpassed by A%schylus, Dante, and 


,| Shakespeare. Weare not, however, sure that 


Shakespeare had not ‘‘so fine, so accurate, so 
infallible a sense of the delicate line of de- 
marcation which divides the impressive and 


the terrible from the horrible and the loath- — 


some.” Certainly, some passages in the very — 
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noble tragedy of The Duchess of Malfy 
overstep all decent bounds in their delirium 
of imagining. On the whole, however, we are 
prepared to accept this verdict, that ‘‘in the 
deepest and highest qualities of tragic poetry 
Webster stands nearer to Shakespeare than 
any other English poet stands to Webster, 
and so much nearer as to. be a good second.” 
There are sympathetic essays on Chapman 
and Marston, and a fine tribute to that 
strange and splendid genius, Cyril Tourneur, 
the author of The Atheist’s Tragedy,—that 
veritable “thunderstorm of a play.’”’ The 
volume admirably supplements in an odd, but 
in a very true, fashion E. P. Whipple’s 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, Lowell’s 
Old English Dramatists, and Lamb’s precious 
' volume, Specimens of Dramatic Poets in the 
Time of Shakespeare. 


Jesus or NazarerH, A Life. By S.C. 
Bradley. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$2 net.—This portly volume fails to be either 
a_contribution to the study of Jesus’ life or 
a readable romance, though it is meant to be 
both... The seventy-three chapters are closely 
connected, each depicting some phase in 
Jesus’ environment or some factor in the 
development of his work. The (wholly 
fictitious) love between Jesus and Mary of 
Magdala—here successively the vilest of 
sinners and the chief of saints—is the one 
thread of plot that runs through the entire 
narrative, and it conditions more than one 
of the decisive events. Besides this ‘‘love- 
story,” the author relies for effect on the 
realism of his characters’ conversation, which 
often approximates that of the rural Yankee. 
Here are two priests in the temple: ‘‘ Better 
hush up on that! One of those boys is 
Zacharius’s brat, and he’ll tell the old man 
of you, sure.’ “Naw he won’t! He’s 
been around here before,’ Again in the 
temple: ‘‘ Don’t let ’em beat ye, brother... . 
Make ’em shell out.’’ Here is a comment 
passed on Jesus by Jonas, Peter’s father: ‘‘I 
wouldn’t ’a’ thought it o’ Jesus-“any way. 
I'd ’a’ thought that he would ’a’ done some- 
thing to save the old home.’’ Yet these 
same characters drop without warning into 
the polished periods of the King James ver- 
sion, thereby at times going sadly astray 
among their pronouns. Jesus’ farewell words 
to Mary Magdalene are, ‘‘I go to prepare a 
place for you, that where I am there may 
ye be also, It is not meet that thou shouldst 
go with me now.. .God’s peace be unto 
thee,’’ ‘The episodes of the narrative are bor- 
rowed indifferently from all the four Gospels 
and from the author’s fancy, but the gospel 
material is often so changed in place, date, 
and form as to present a wholly new aspect, 
‘The miracles are for the most part rational- 
ized: the resurrection is the revival of Jesus 
from his swoon on the cross, assisted by the 
care of Nicodemus and his daughter, Joseph, 
and the wife of Pilate. The world needs a 
clear and natural presentation of Jesus’ life 
and work, but this is not the way to meet 
the need. Ben-Hur does well what this 
book does ill, and The Prince of the House 
of David, with less pretentions, will de- 
servedly continue to find more readers. 
There is no antecedent objection to the pres- 
entation of Jesus through the medium of a 
historical novel, but it must be done with 
critical use of the sources and of contem- 


porary life. 
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WANTED—A TuEoLocy, By Samuel T. 
Carter, D.D. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 75 cents net.—Dr, Carter 
has for several years been making a protest 
against the theology accepted by the Presby- 
terian Church of which he is a member, He 
has appealed to the Presbytery, to the Synod, 
and to the General Assembly against the 
further acceptance of the scholastic theology, 
but no action has been taken. As he has 
no pastoral charge, the authorities of the 
Church wisely decline to furnish for the scorn 


of the world another celebrated case of heresy. - 


While Dr, Carter is as orthodox in his belief 
and statements as are many who occupy 
high positions in Congregational and other 
churches, he says: “I want it to be well 
understood that I do not write the present 
treatise to say that the old theology has 
room for improvement. . My purpose 
is very different from this: it is to express 
my utter abhorrence for the whole system 
as a system, to declare that in the light of 
the present day it is simply abominable, 
something that neither God nor man can 
bear any longer.”’ He proceeds to sketch 
the outlines of a new theology which, he 
claims, is that of Jesus himself, and one that 
would serve the purposes of all devout souls 
in all churches and communions. ‘There are 
in the Presbyterian Church liberal men of 
high position, and we have heard one of them 
say, with emphasis, that his creed was the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, This is the doctrine taught in this 
book. The love of God is the keynote of 
the New Theology. ‘To illustrate his doc- 
trine concerning human depravity he quotes 
Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes, of whom he says: 
“He refers to such monstrous words as these 
of Calvin (Institutes, II. i. 8): ‘Although 
infants have not yet produced the fruits of 
their own righteousness, they have the seed 
planted in themselves; nay, their whole 
nature is, as it were, a seed-bed of sin, and 
therefore cannot but be odious and abomi- 
nable to God.’ He then adds the beautiful 
words of Jesus, ‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven’; and asks, 
‘Do you mean, John Calvin, that Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy?’” 


Tue EPpistLE TO THE HEBREWS. By 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 50 cents net.—This little 
volume initiates a series called The Buble for 
Home and School, under the editorship of 
Prof, Shailer Mathews of the University of 
Chicago. ‘The series aims to be useful to in- 
telligent Sunday-school teachers, clergymen, 
and lay readers, and the characteristics of the 
commentary it will offer are thus stated by 
the editor: ‘Its rigid exclusion of all proc- 
esses, both critical and exegetical, from its 
notes; its presupposition and its use of 
the assured results of historical investigation 
and criticism wherever such results throw 
light on the Biblical text; its running analy- 
sis, both in text and comment; its brief ex- 
planatory notes adapted to the rapid reader; 
its thorough but brief Introductions; its 
use of the Revised Version of 1881, supple- 
mented with all important renderings in 
other versions.” If the later volumes keep 
up the standard of Dr. Goodspeed’s treat- 
ment of Hebrews, these admirable character- 
istics will find most admirable exemplifica- 
tion, The introduction, supplemented by 
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a useful bibliography, is;a model treatment 
of the somewhat perplexing problems raised 
by this document. Dr, Goodspeed agrees 
with McGiffert in thinking that more is to 
be said for Barnabas as a possible author 
of Hebrews than for any other candidate, 
and that the recipients of the epistle are 
probably Christians in Rome. ‘The careful 
analyses of the text and the brief comments 
serve to make clear what the atithor’s sen- 
tences mean, For wealth of illustrative 
and expository comment we must still go to © 
other books,—Westcott, Davidson, Delitzsch, 
—but this book, that slips into the pocket, 
serves far better than many an elaborate 
volume to bring us close to one of the noblest 
writings of primitive Christianity, We wel- 
come it as the forerunner of a valuable series. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Wage Earner’s Expense Account is a 
neat little book, just the right size to keep 
in a hand-bag. Three blank pages are al- 
lowed for a month’s items, and every fourth 
page is devoted to a monthly summary of 
expenses itemized under food, rent, clothes, 
etc. The book-keeping is very simple and 
satisfactory. This little book, if properly 
used, will induce thrift, and thrift should be 
the aim of every person who goes out into 
the world to do something of the world’s 
work, earning money and desirous of making 
it do its utmost in securing an equivalent. 
The book was prepared by the research 
department of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, and may be had, for fifteen cents, 
at the main office, or it may be ordered by 
mail, 
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Hungary should have a peculiar interest 
for Unitarians, because the name “Uni- 
tarian” had its origin there, and because 
in Hungary is to be found the oldest 
existing body of organized Unitarian 
Christians. Since the Unitarian Church, 
as such, has hada history in Hungary fully 
three times as long as in any other land, 
this sketch of its origin and progress there 
will be both instructive and suggestive, 
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The Dome, 
The Pony. 


BY S. T, LIVINGSTON, 


“T do not want to go to bed— 
I want to play some more!” 
That’s what our little Bobby said, 
And sulked behind the door. 


Le] 

We had a dreadful time, of course; 
Perhaps you never tried 

To hold a nighty up, and force 
A naughty boy inside. 


He kicked, and pulled, and cried a lot, 
And we cried, too, and then, 

Just when we had him fixed, he got 
To playing round again. 


But father came, and quick as wink 
Caught Bobby by the gown. 
“Get up,’ he clucked, “get up! 

T’ll take a drive to town.” 


I think 


You would have laughed to see them go. 
They pranced around the chairs, 

And in a minute more or so 
Were scampering up the stairs. 


Then back came father, looking wise, 
“JT rather guess, ’’ he said, 

“Our pony did not realize 
That he was put to bed.” 


Moving Babbie. 

It was a queer little procession that moved 
slowly along the broad village street from 
Babbie’s old home to her new one. 

Nearly all the furniture and books and 
pictures. had gone from the old house. 
When Babbie saw the bare play-room 
which had always been so pretty, she al- 
most cried. The sorry crowd of little folk 
who stood around almost cried, too, Then 
it was that mother suggested that, as Babbie 
must be moved, her little friends help move 
her. Each one could take something from 
the playroom in the old house and carry it to 


the new playroom in the new house down the, 


street, 

Heading the strange, sober little proces- 
sion was Babbie herself. In one hand she 
carried her beloved Dorothy doll. Dorothy 
wore her best travelling suit, her new fall 
hat, and an automobile veil. 

In Babbie’s other hand was Dorothy’s suit- 
case full of Dorothy’s clothes. Babbie had 
been a little undecided whether to bring Dor- 
othy first and Teddy Bear later, or the other 
way round. But she had concluded that 
Teddy Bear should stay in the old home until 
she herself went for good and all. 

Behind Babbie came the big Weaver Twin, 
Philip, He carried a struggling yellow kit- 
ten, The kitten didn’t care to be moved—at 
least not by hand, Already he was making 
plans to go straight back to the old house as 
soon as ever he could get on his four legs 
again, 

Behind Philip and the kitten came the 
small Weaver Twin, Frederick. Frederick 
had wanted to carry the canary. But, as 
Frederick must march next to Philip or not 
at all, and as Philip must carry the yellow 
kitten or nothing at all, and as the kitten and 
the canary could not be persuaded to be 
friendly, Frederick had at last given up and 
carried the music-box. It was almost as 
good as the canary, for it played ‘“The Shade 
of the Old Apple-tree” as it went along. 

Behind Frederick were two of the Wet- 
mores, Sometimes Avis was ahead and some- 
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times Edith. Avis had the doll’s tea-table. 
It took both hands to carry it, so the table- 
cloth and napkins went in her apron pockets. 

Edith had the teaset. In one of her scram- 
bles to get ahead of Avis, one cup fell out of 
the box and was broken. But what is one 
cup when one moves all one’s household 
goods ? ‘ 

Behind Edith came Lydia Norton with a 
doll’s chair under one arm and a doll’s bed 
under the other, How she managed both I 
don’t know, but she did, and kept an eye on 
her small brother Robert, beside. Robert 
came just behind her with a small cook stove 
in one hand and an automobile in the other. 

Last of all came the littlest of the Wet- 
mores with Cynthia, The littlest of the Wet- 
mores probably had a name of his own some- 
where, but it was still too long for him, and 
he was usually called Chub. Chub was so 
fat and so altogether uncertain what his legs 
would or would not do when he set out to walk 
that it was a good thing for him that Cynthia 
was only a rag doll, She was big and soft. 
Several times she very kindly fell first, so that 
Chub, when he fell too, struck her and not 
the hard walk. 

When I said ‘‘last of all,” I had forgotten 
Fritz. Of course Fritz was along. He came 
soberly trotting at the very end of the proces- 
sion, In his mouth he carried something, 
he didn’t stop to say what. But he wagged 
his tail happily to think how he was helping 
to move Babbie. 

When the procession reached the new 
house, it filed along the porch, through the 
front door, across the hall, up the stairs, and 
down the upper hall into the big, bright, airy 
room which was to be Babbie’s new play- 
room, All but Fritz, He was acquainted 
with the man who was at work in the lower 
hall, so he stopped to speak to him. 

That night, when Babbie went to bed in 
the new house, she cried and cried, Even 
mother couldn’t comfort her. Not only was 
the room strange and new, her funny, fuzzy 
brown Teddy Bear could not be found. And 
how could one sleep, even one night, without 
one’s Teddy Bear? 

In vain mother hunted the new house over 
and over and sent father through the rain to 
the old house to search there. No smiling, 
comfortable Teddy Bear could be found, 

‘‘He’ll show up, never fear, little girl,” 
said father. 

Day after day went by. The new house 
began to look cozy and pretty and homey. 
But there was no Teddy Bear. - Babbie 
didn’t say much, But,in spite of Dorothy 
doll and the yellow kitten and the canary and 
all the other pretty things in the playroom, 
she mourned for Teddy Bear. 

This year Babbie’s birthday came on 
Thanksgiving Day. When she woke, bright 
and early, that morning, there, smiling at 
her in the friendliest fashion from the foot of 
her bed was a brand-new Teddy Bear. 

The new Teddy Bear was bigger and 
browner than the old one. He was very 
spruce and jaunty. In place of a faded 
blue sweater, he wore a bright red one with a 
cap to match. Babbie hugged him and said 
he was a dear Teddy Bear and thanked 
mother and tried to feel really glad. But 
somehow the sight of his funny, furry face 
and the feel of his funny, furry body made 
her more homesick than ever for the old 
Teddy Bear in the faded blue sweater. 

That night Babbie had a birthday party. | 
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Philip and Frederick were there and three or 
four little Wetmores and Lydia and Robert. 

They were all at the table, just ready to 
snap their wish-bones, when suddenly, push- 
ing the door open himself, in came Fritz. He 
ran straight to Babbie. He was one big wig- 
wag from the pink spot on his nose to the 
white tip of his tail. He stood up on his 
hind feet. He dropped something into Bab- 
bie’s lap. It was soft and furry. It worea 
faded, threadbare blue sweater. It was 
covered with dust. 

“Oh, oh!” screamed Babbie. ‘Oh, every- 
body look quick! It’s my Teddy Bear—my 
own dear Teddy Bear!—Oh, I was just going 
to wish for him!” 

Everybody looked and everybody oh-ed 
and why-ed. Babbie wouldn’t let Teddy 
Bear out of her arms one single little minute, 
but just hugged him and hugged him. And 
the hugs were very different from those she 
had given the new Teddy Bear. 

As soon as she could spare one hand, she 
reached for Fritz. ‘‘ Wherever did you find 
him, Fritz?’ she cried. ‘I’ve looked 
everywhere and mother’s looked everywhere 
and father’s looked everywhere.” 

Fritz wagged harder than ever and barked. 
Then Avis and Lydia both remembered 
that Fritz had helped in moving Babbie to 
the new house that day. 

“But where did you put him, Fritzie?” 
begged Babbie. ‘‘Won’t you tell Babbie, 
please ?”’ 

Fritz barked as loud as he could. And 
Teddy Bear sat up straight in Babbie’s arms 
and smiled in his own wise way. But do you 
know, neither one has ever yet told any one 
where Teddy Bear had been hidden all that 
time.—Alice E, Allen, in Primary Education. 


His Brother’s Keeper. 


BY ISABEL C, BARROWS. 


A Russian lad whose father wished him 
to learn something about raising cotton, that 
he might help to introduce it into Southern 
Russia, was sent from a home of luxury to 
Alabama to complete this practical part of 
his education. He was but seventeen when 
he set out alone upon his long journey, but 
the distance that he has already travelled 
in experience far outspans the weary leagues 
between the Volga and the cotton fields of 
our Southland. A letter which he wrote 
home to his younger brother and a bit from 
one to his mother have -been translated into 
English, and have found their way back to 
this country without his knowledge. The 
brother, a boy of ten or twelve, is still de- 
pendent on a maid for personal service, as is 
common enough in wealthy families there as 
elsewhere. A great affection exists between 
the lads, and this love now takes the form of 
very good counsel to the little fellow. The 
older boy, who has learned to run a grist- 
mill and a saw-mill, as well as a cotton-gin, 
writes :— 

I have a lot of plans in my head against 
the time when I come back to the banks of 
our old Kotoolook, and these plans are some- 
how mixed up with you. Certainly if by 
that time you, too, have not yet learned to do 
some simple kind of work I don’t think you’ll 
be much use to me. I don’t mean that I ex- 
pect you to rush off immediately to chop 
wood, or drive a lot of nails where no one 
wants them, or dig a useless hole in the 
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bet rea I mean that you must get into the 
t of doing simple things. For instance, 
instead of bawling all over the house, ‘Polly! 
Jane! do come and find my trousers!’’ you 
just learn to hunt them up yourself. ‘That 
will be simpler and cleverer. I came over 
here imagining that I would have to carry 
big stones, build houses, and manage mighty 
machines. I also thought that real work 
was to sweat over something very big. And 
now I know that real, simple work—and 
Precious difficult it is too—means doing 
things that seem unnecessary and quite un- 
important. 

Take, for instance, a fine busy day at our 
mill, when there is really so much work to 
do that one can’t find time for dinner, then 
I am as happy a as if I had a holiday. It 
makes me merry to see all these wheels and 
bands revolving, the grinding stones whirl- 
ing, the people and horses crowding round. 
All is full of movement, life, and bustle. 
Now comes a dull, rainy day. Our creek is 
bank-full. No one comes near the mill. I 
sit there quite alone, knowing that no one 
will come, and there is absolutely nothing to 
do. But, as something quite unexpected 
may happen, I’ve got to stick there. That 
is the simplest and the most wearisome work. 
There is lots of this simple work,—in arith- 
metic, in carpentry, in gardening. It is just 
everywhere, in fact, and the man or boy 
who doesn’t know how to do it is, as they 
say here, ‘“‘of no account.” I don’t think 
you would like to be considered as of no ac- 
count, to be always of no use, always on the 
lookout for something that never comes. 

Don’t think that I wish to preach: only if 
you wish to be always with me, as you say, 
then you’ve simply got to learn to do this 
tiresome “‘simple work.’’ I need not say 
how happy the old folks at home will be to 
see their boy always the right man in the 
right place. You just try to make them a 
present of this kind of character-building 
instead of the paper-cutters and pin-boxes 
that you usually give them. 

It is true that you have plenty of time 
before you, but you can believe me that, the 
earlier you begin, the better. 

Good-bye, dear fellow, and don’t forget 
that I trust you. : 


Lest this should have seemed too severe, 
a note to the dear mother, who has a happy 
way of smoothing things in life, accompanied 
it, in which the same lad says :— 


To-day I wrote a tiresome letter to Peter. 
I want awfully to help him with my small 
experience. Please explain to him that in 
speaking of simple work I do not mean phys- 
ical labor, but work that requires nothing 
technical whatever. In this sense log-split- 
ing is not simple work, for you need some 
skill and an axe to do it with. I mean the 
work of taking one’s self in hand, of finding 
occupation, of making the best of existing con- 
ditions, of finishing a thing you have begun, 
and other such petty cares. It is just those 
qualities that I did not have, and seem now 
only just beginning to acquire, and that he 
also _ But I don’t want him to think 
I am preaching or finding fault. 


And here is a bit which shows the true 
American spirit which is going to help this 
lad to help his people. It must be remem- 
bered that in his own country he was 
gentleman’s son, and that such work as he 
now rejoices in was relegated to the peas- 
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lam iat in love with my old mill. When 
I say mill 1 mean the saw-mill and the cotton- 
gin, too, Each machine seems a live creat- 
ure to me. I know its voice, its habits. I 
like to feel how it responds to the touch of 
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my hand. This may seem rather ridicu- 
lous to you, but really it is all delightful. 


When that boy goes back to Russia, he 
will see things with clearer eyes than those 
who have been sitting in the darkness of 
inherited custom. 


Skylarks. 


John Burroughs relates that a number of 
years ago a friend in England sent him a 
score of skylarks in a cage. He gave them 
their liberty in a field near where he lived. 
They drifted away, and he never heard or 
saw them again. But one Sunday a Scotch- 
man from a neighboring city called on him 
and declared, with visible excitement, that 
on his way along the road he had heard a 
skylark. He was not dreaming, he knew it 
was a skylark, though he had not heard one 
since he had left the banks of the Doon, a 
quarter of a century or more before. The 
song had given him infinitely more pleasure 
than it would have given to the naturalist 
himself. Many years ago some skylarks 
were liberated on Long Island, and they be- 
came established there, and may now occa- 
sionally be heard in certain localities. One 
summer day a lover of birds journeyed out 
from the city in order to observe them. A 
lark was soaring and singing in the sky above 
him, An old Irishman came along and sud- 
denly stopped as if transfixed to the spot. 
A look of mingled delight and incredulity 
came into his face. Was he indeed hearing 
the bird of his youth? He took off his hat 
and turned his face skyward, and with mov- 
ing lips and streaming eyes stood a long 
time regarding the bird. ‘Ah,’ thought the 
student of nature, “if I could only hear the 
bird as he hears that song with his ears!” 
To the man of science it was only a bird song 
to be critically compared to a score of others, 
but to the other it brought back his youth 
and all those long-gone days on his native 
hills! — 


Kitty and Mabel. 


“Now, little girl, you must amuse your- 
self a bit while I get dinner,” said mother, 
setting Mabel down on the couch. ‘Here 
are your balloon and your dolly and your 
new picture-book to look at.” 

Mabel was very cross, because she had 
not been very well: so she began to cry, 
“No, no!” and clung to her mother’s dress. 

But mother had to go, for it was already 
eleven o’clock, and dinner would not be 
ready when father came if she did not be- 
gin to get it right away. 

When mother went out to the kitchen, 
Mabel cried louder than ever. Then, in a 
naughty fit of anger, she threw all the play- 
things onto the floor. The pretty book fell 
partly open, crumpling the fresh, clean 
pages, while poor dolly went down with a 
crash that came near breaking her china 
head. The balloon ‘bounded across the floor 
and bumped against kitty’s pink nose as 
she lay asleep on the rug. The cat’s green 
eyes were wide open in an instant, staring 
at the big, round red thing lying on the 
carpet close by.. He soon rose to get a 
nearer view, and, walking all around the 
balloon, sniffed at it daintily. 

Then he gave it a gentle pat with his 
paw and jumped a little when the balloon 


‘rolled to one side. 
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Looking at the balloon, with his head 
cunningly on one side, kit would pat it 
first with one paw, and then, bounding after 
it as it rolled about, tap it with the other 
paw. By and by he gave it such a smart 
tap that his sharp claw pierced the rubber, 
and the balloon burst with a loud pop. 
Such a surprised pussy cat you never saw. 
He spit and jumped to one side, arching his 
back and puffing out his tail from fright. 
Mabel jumped, too, just a tiny bit, and then 
she laughed so merrily that mother peeped 
in the door to see what amused her little 
girl so much. 

While the cat was still puzzling, father 
came for dinner. ‘Well, what a happy 
little girl!’ said he.— Julia Ellis Edwards, in 
Western Christian Advocate. 


A True Dog Story. 


A family down town having a false grate 
in one of the rooms of the house placed 
some red paper behind it to give it the effect 
of fire. One of the coldest days the dog 
belonging to the household came in from 
out of doors, and seeing the paper in the 
grate, deliberately walked up to it and laid 
down before it, curled up in the best way to 
receive the glowing heat as it came from the 
fire. He remained motionless for a few 
moments; feeling no warnth he raised his 
head and looked over his shoulder at the 
grate; still feeling no heat he went across 
and carefully applied his nose to the grate 
and smelt of it. It was cold as ice. With 
a look of the most supreme disgust, his tail 
curled down between his legs, every hair on 
his body saying, ‘‘I’m sold,’’ the dog trotted 
out of the room, not even deigning to cast 
a look at the party in the room who had 
watched his actions and laughed so heartily 
at his misfortunes. That dog had reason 
as well as instinet.—Troy Times. 


Harry one day climbed up in a parlor 
chair in order to reach something he wanted. 
“Don’t get up in that chair with your feet, 
Harry,” exclaimed his mother, ‘‘I just have 
to, mamma,” replied the little fellow. ‘I 
can’t take my feet off.’”’—Chicago News, 


Esther and Paby Lois and mother were 
having one of their confidential talks the 
other day. “Is papa married?” Esther 
asked suddenly. ‘Why, Esther!” mother 
exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t you know who papa 
married?” Esther reflected for a moment, 
and then said radiantly, “‘Course Ido! He 
married us—you and Lois and me!’’— 
Youth’s Companion, 


HAND | 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The God of the Open Air. 


Thou who hast set Thy dwelling fair 
With flowers beneath, above with starry lights, 
And set Thy altars everywhere,— 
On mountain heights, 
In woodland valleys dim with many a dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
And in the curving capes of every stream,— 
Thou who hast taken to Thyself the wings 
Of morning, to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea 
And on fair islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshippers to come to Thee 
In Thy great out-of-doors,— 
To thee I turn, to Thee I make my prayer, 
God of the open air! 
From the prison of anxious thoughts that greed has builded, 
From the fetters that envy has wrought, and pride has gilded, 
From the noise of the crowded ways and the fierce con- 
fusion, 
From the folly that wastes its days in a world of illusion 
(Ah, but the life is lost that frets and languishes there), 
I would escape and be free in the joy of the open air. 
So let me keep 
These treasures of the humble heart 
In true possession, owing them by love; 
And, when at last I can no longer move 
Among them freely, but must part 
From the green fields and from the water clear, 
Let me not creep 
Into some darkened room and hide 
From all that makes the world so bright and dear, 
But throw the windows wide 
To welcome in the light; 
And, while I clasp a well-beloved hand, 
Let me once more have sight 
Of the deep sky and the far-smiling land— 
Then gently fall on sleep, 
And breathe my body back to nature’s care, 
My spirit out to Thee, 
God of the open air. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


The Relation of Pastor and Parish. 


BY REV. J. N. PARDEE. 


‘A recent letter to Rey. J. N. Pardee, after 
speaking of his articles in the Christian 
Register, said :— 

“T have had some occasion of late to ask 
what authority a pastor has in his parish 
by virtue of his office. The whole matter 
of the relation of the pastor and parish seems 
very vague and indefinite. I doubt if any, 
or at least if few, of our ministers in the con- 
gregational denominations have any ade- 
quate conception of what rights or duties 
attach to the office of pastor settled over a 
church. Usage differs widely. In some 
parishes, especially in the newer or weaker 
ones, the minister or pastor takes authority 
to do almost everything without thought 
on the part of his society that he is exceeding 
his authority: in some of the older and better 
established parishes the minister is too often 
made to feel, I fear, that he has no rights or 
authority worthy of mention and is but a 
hired man who can act only under orders.” 


To this letter Mr. Pardee replied as fol- 
lows: 


Botton, Mass., Nov. 13, 1908. 

Dear Brother,—The question you raise is 
an interesting and important one. It would 
tend to harmony if both ministers and con- 
gregation gave a little more careful thought 
to the principles on which their relations 
rested. I am not aware that the principles 
and theories of true Congregationalism have 
been materially changed since the old colonial 
days, though practices have been variously 
modified. 

In those days a man was chosen as min- 
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ister, teacher, or pastor, on account of some 
special training and fitness for a special work, 
and was ordained by the congregation as the 
minister of that congregation only,—its ser- 
vant, not its master. His ordination had no 
validity beyond the limits of his parish. If 
he severed his relations and settled with an- 
other parish, he had to be ordained all over 
again. It was a question, even, whether he 
had any right to preach in any pulpit but 
his own. If this limitation proved trouble- 
some, the shrewd Puritans found a way to get 
around it without violating any theory. In 
case of an exchange the presiding elder read 
the Psalm and then said, “If this visiting 
brother hath any message for us, let him say 
Oneg 

If any minister could have been said to 
exercise any authority, it was such as the 
congregation put into his hands. In later 
days the clergy of New England assumed 
great authority, such as presiding at church 
meetings, negativing votes, etc., which caused 
exciting controversies, and agitated many 
church councils where the ministers were 
strongly inclined to stand by each other as 
against the churches. Dr. George E. Ellis 
says, ‘‘When the Puritans instituted church 
councils, they struck at the root of Con- 
gregationalism.” 

Practices have been modified, but prin- 
ciples remain; and among real Congrega- 
tionalists the answer to your question is a 
simple one. If the minister has any au- 
thority to exercise, it is and can be only such 
as the congregation puts into his hands. 
It rests logically upon the will of the congre- 
gation. If it rested anywhere else, he would 
not be a Congregational minister. When- 
ever a minister assumes any other authority, 
by reason of a divine call or spiritual ordina- 
tion or will of his own or any official free- 
dom other than that the congregation allows 
him, he goes beyond the logic and tradition 
of pure Congregationalism. 

Theoretically the congregation, or parish, 
calls him, ordains him, sets the bounds to his 
official conduct, and furnishes his support; 
and, consequently, it expects him to be 
the mouthpiece and representative of that 
congregation in the presence of the larger 
community. So far the relation is clear and 
definite. 

But in practice many a congregation, hav- 
ing by inference set the bounds, turns around 
and puts all authority into the hands of the 
minister, and says, Go ahead and let us have 
results, just as School Committees put all 
their own authority into the hands of super- 
intendents, and the directors of great cor- 
porations put authority into the hands of 
single officers and look to them as to ex- 
perts for results. Consequently, as by a 
paradox common to all affairs, there are no 
greater autocrats than may be found in 
some Congregational pulpits, ‘‘and the 
people like to have it so.” 

Here in New England we seldom hear of 
friction between ministers and congregations 
on this point because in our old societies 
custom, tradition, and usage have drawn 
the lines pretty clearly. 

For example: I (using ‘‘I’’ as represent- 
ing a class) am a member of the parish, 
elected to membership exactly like any other 
member. I go to the parish meetings and 
take part in the deliberations, and am given 
just about as much consideration as any 
other leading member. If I have a scheme 
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or policy to propose, I have to bring argu- 
ment and persuasion to bear just as any 
other member would. If I should claim 
any consideration on the ground of my 
official position, a way would be found to 
gently remind me that I had better attend 
to my own business. I would not think of 
interfering with the management of any 
business that belongs to the parish com- 
mittee, or of doing anything that it is the 
duty of any other person to do. If I advise 
with them, and they take my advice, it is 
because they have confidence in my judg- 
ment, not because I am their minister. 

But, when I go into the pulpit, lam on my 
own ground. There I. am given large 
liberties, and I control absolutely its policy 
and it utterances. No parish committee 
in old New England would think of interfer- 
ing with the prerogatives the congregation 
have committed to my charge. I am not 
there as a “hired man,” acting under orders: 
I am there as an expert, ordained for a 
special service, to look for truth with my 
own eyes, to report it as I see it, and to 
speak according to my own conscience and 
understanding. I am there to do a work 
that the congregation cannot do for itself. 
I cannot commit a greater offence in that 
place than to appear to be temporizing with 
sacred convictions for effect, or truckle to 
the whims of hearers. 

Outside the pulpit, as a pastor and a 
citizen, my relations to the people are so 
peculiarly personal that no society could by 
any genius of invention draw up a schedule 
of rules without making them absurd, ridic- 
ulous, and ineffective. All that must be 
left to a discreet, judicious common sense. 
The way our congregations put up with 
shortcomings, proves the recognition of the 
minister’s right to independence in his own 
given field. 

But, if I make a fool of myself, or radically 
depart from the traditions and ethical prin- 
ciples for which my church stands, or in 
any way give general dissatisfaction, the so- 
ciety has the right to ask for my resigna- 
tion, upon terms previously agreed upon; 
and, if I find the congregation out of sym- 
pathy with me, I have the same right. If 
I should be asked to resign, I would make no 
fuss about it. If I did, it would prove that I 
had no proper conception of the genius of 
Congregationalism and the rights of contract. 
As the congregation (or parish) gave me 
authority over the pulpit, and freedom as a 
pastor, it has the undisputed right to with- 
draw its gift when it has reason for so doing. 

This is nothing more nor less than’a clear- 
cut business arrangement, and the result of 
such a definite understanding is that no- 
where can you find any churches where the’ 
active relations of minister and people are 
more ideal than in these old Congregational 
churches of ours. 

In a new field, where there are no tradi- 
tions and settled usages, and where the min- 
ister is largely a missionary building up a 
new society, the very necessities of the 
situation often compel him to assume au- 
thority over the whole business, and to 
make of him both foreman and choreboy, 
preacher and business manager. Some men 
like to be commanders; but a general ob- 
servation of church building leads inevi- 
tably to the conclusion that, the sooner a 
Congregational minister can train his ad- 
herents into the practice of the methods of a 
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traditional Congregationalism, the better 
it will be for the security and permanency 
of the church he is building, and the easier 
for himself and those who follow him. 


A Free Man.* 


Pastor Heutig fastened the leaves of his 
sermon for the next Sunday, and laid it 
down. ‘‘There!” he exclaimed, and, rising, 
he began to walk up and down the room, mur- 
muring, ‘“‘And in the darkness shineth the 
light.” Back and forth, with his hand 
crossed behind him, puffing waves of smoke 
out of his long pipe, stopping now and then 
to watch them break and disappear into a 
general cloud of dinginess, he strode, lost in 
the arguments of his sermon. 

“Yes,” he repeated, ‘‘it is a duty to be- 
lieve it, but it is very difficult to find the 
light shining through this darkness!” 

Outside the house the snow was falling in 
large flakes which the wind whirled into heaps 
along the country road and over his front 
garden, The beech-wood fire in the porcelain 
stove crackled, and a delicious odor of baked 
apples and fresh tobacco pervaded the room. 
That was what the pastor liked, so his wife 

' had put a few red pippins into the little oven 
above the stove door. The Black Forest 
wooden clock ticked softly, and in the parish 
school-room downstairs the children were 
singing hymns. Pastor Heutig knew the 
words by heart: he had sung them as a boy. 
He remembered them all—about the Wise 
Men and Herod. He usually hummed a few 
verses when the singing hour began, but to- 
day, somehow, the words stuck in his throat. 

The truth was that Pastor Heutig was 
troubled. One of his parishioners, in fact 
his village mayor, was behaving in a way 
that grieved him and shocked the whole 
neighborhood. 

It was Heinrich Stolze: that was part of 
the pain that it was Heinrich Stolze !—Hein- 
rich Stolze, who had~sat on the same 
school-bench with him, whom he had fancied 
he knew almost as well as he knew himself! 

He laid down his pipe and stopped before 
the window. The snow already covered the 
paths and was drifting into high, white piles 
either side of the road and even into the mid- 
dle of it. Where the snow-plough had already 
made a clearing once that day, there was 
hardly more than the outline of the furrow 
to be seeti, 

He stood musing, and wondering what 
was best to do, when suddenly the snow- 
plough appeared, turning the corner past the 
star-shaped, green plot which served as a 
tiny park in the summer. Yes! there were 
the chestnut horses, and Stolze himself be- 
hind them! Pushing through the snow in 
his high top-boots and fur-lined jacket, under 
which his blue smock showed, the village 
mayor stamped along. 

The pastor’s eyes glistened. Now was 
his opportunity! Seizing his cloak and hat, 
he hastened out after him. It seemed a 
pointing of Providence that Stolze should 
appear just at that moment, 

“T will walk along the brook, cross over 
the bridge, and meet him about at the Com- 
mon!” he said to himself, as he hurried down 
the steps of his house. ‘There, under the 
open sky, with no one to hear us, I can say 
what I ought to say to him.” His little 
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stratagem succeeded. The mayor pulled up 
his steaming horses just at the Common, 
The horses were glad to rest a few moments, 
for they were being driven that morning by 
an ill-tempered man and they resented it. 
They knew well that his ‘‘Whoas!” and 
“Get alongs!’’ with now and then an oath 
interspersed, made their work doubly hard; 
and, when the pastor appeared in front of 
their master, and he jerked the reins violently, 
the nigh horse reared in protest and swerved 
to one side. 

“Tt is a lucky chance, my meeting you!” 
exclaimed the pastor, ‘I am very glad! 
I want”’— 

The peasant gave a tug at his cap, express- 
ive of obstinate irritation rather than of re- 
spect. But that was not what made the 
pastor break off in the middle of his sentence, 
nor was it the mocking blinking of Stolze’s 
eyes. It was the consciouness that he was 
playing the diplomat, that he was entrapping 
his man, that he was forcing a conversation 
upon him which he knew the peasant would 
resent. ‘That can come to no good end!” 
“Be straightforward with him!’’ he admon- 
ished himself, and began again,— 

“The long and the short of it is, Heinrich, 
I saw you coming and I followed you, be- 
cause I want to talk with you once more. 
I cannot believe’’— 

Stolze gave the horses a cut with the whip. 

“TY followed you,” repeated the pastor,— 

“Came out to seek me like a lost sheep, 
eh?” interrupted Stolze, ‘‘Hunted for 
me like the woman for the silver piece! 
Well, you may spare yourself the search, for 
what I intend to do that I shall do, and 
there’s an end of it!” 

The peasant’s voice rang out harsh and 
rough in the clear winter air, and his face exe 
pressed cruel satisfaction in wounding his 
friend. 

“Heinrich,” said the pastor, “when I 
spoke to you, the other day, it was, as you 
say, duty that impelled me; but this morn- 
ing it is something more, it is our friend- 
ship.” 

“Just answer me one thing, Klaus Heutig!” 
burst out Stolze, ‘‘Has Alwina been com- 
plaining to you? Ah!” he sneered, “I 
knew she hadn’t! And it’s nobody else’s 
business!” 

“You know very well that Alwina is far 
too proud to complain to anybody!”’ replied 
the pastor, his voice sinking lower at the 
realization of the hopelessness of his task. 
“Vou know,” he repeated, ‘‘that your wife 
would not stoop to complain of you!”’ 

“Well, then,” retorted Stolze, his voice 
growing harsher with angry embarrassment, 
“well then, Klaus Heutig, I'll just tell you 
this, and it is my last word to you about it! 
For seven years I ¢rept through life, like a 
man with a burden on his back. I didn’t 
know that the birds sang, or that the flowers 
smelled sweet! But what is the use of telling 
you—you don’t understand! I don’t know 
why, and I don’t know when, Alwina be- 
came of no consequence to me, I only know 
that I like ’Lisabeth, and I mean to have 
*Lisabeth! If I had to climb up that tower 
and fall off the other side, if I had to swim 
across a sea miles wide, I would go to ’Lisa- 
beth, and to no one but ’Lisabeth would I go, 
so let me alone!” 

The pastor sighed. He glanced at the 
sturdy figure by his side, and a tender light 
overspread his face, 
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“And yet,” he said in a tone so lew that 
the peasant hardly heard the words, ‘‘you 
always seethed to me a man with a con- 
science,’’ 

Stolze clutched the reins and twitched the 
horses mercilessly. Outraged at this last in- 
dignity, the chestnuts bounded forward, 
scattering the snow in all directions and 
nearly overturning the plough. The pastor 
stepped aside and Stolze passed on, the 
horses dragging him into a run, 

The conversation was at an end. 

Pastor Heutig stood a few seconds, gazing 
after the peasant, whose powerful head and 
back, bent forward in his struggle to control 
the horses, were typical of the state of his 
mind,—it was Heinrich Stolze gone wrong, 
but still it was Heinrich Stolze! 

As he walked slowly back to his house, he 
felt overwhelmed with self-reproach: he 
must have failed in something when the 
man whom he knew best of all his parishioners 
and liked best deliberately chose to enter 
upon a wicked course of conduct! ‘Not 
with our own strength, but with Thine, O 
Lord!” he murmured, as he took up his 
pipe again in his study. 

The village mayor also went home, swear- 
ing most of the way. 

“T’ll teach Klaus Heutig to let me alone!” 
he said to himself, over and over again. 
“Now he knows what I mean to do, and this 
very night do I mean to do it!” 

He held his head very high indeed, as, 
dropping the plough and giving the reins to 
his stable-boy, he marched across his yard; 
and he kept it well up all day. 

About dusk he considered that the hour 
for the great act of independence had arrived. 
So, his eyes gleaming with a malicious light, 
he walked into the ‘‘large room”’ of his house, 
and magisterially called out,— 

* Alwina!” 

The lamp was not lighted, and that pro- 
voked him. He would like to have had a 
small illumination. The empty room and the 
dim glimmer of the fire were annoying to a 
man primed for an audience; and to find 
that the single individual of whom the audi- 
ence was to be composed had to be hunted 
up was provoking. So he had a right to be 
provoked, and provoked he was and he meant 
to show Alwina! And when, before he 
could thunder out her name again, his wife 
appeared, that provoked him still more! 

She came through the long corridor, shield- 
ing the flame of the lamp in her hand, With 
deliberation and a certain dignity she placed 
it in its socket, apologizing for not having 
lighted it earlier. 

The inflammable oil of the mayor’s temper 
was creeping up nearer and nearer to his 
special and particular anger, and he felt surer 
of himself now that it was about to ignite; 
but— 

‘‘What in the world are you dressed up 
in your best clothers for!’ he exclaimed, as 
the light fell full upon his wife. It was by 
no means what he had intended to say: it 
was the last question in the world that he 
would have asked, but he was so astonished 
at his wife’s appearance that it was forced out 
of him. 

The peasant woman was dressed in a velvet 
jacket, from under which hung a loose, 
white blouse, over that a laced bodice. 
Her skirt was caught up over a bright red 
petticoat, and around her heavy brown 
braids a silk shawl was wound, like a bonnet. 
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She stood perfectly still and looked her 
husband straight in the eyes, before she 


answered. ‘Then she said: “I am going 
away. I am going away to-night. It is 
time that I vanished. It is best so. I am 


not so badly off that I have not another roof 
to cover me. Even if I had not, I would not 
share my husband with another woman!” 

The stinging words caught the mayor full 
in the face, but he flung up his head and 
“You have anticipated what I had 


said: 
made up my mind to say to you. I made 
up my mind to say it this evening. I am not 


practised in deceit.” 

“YVes,’”’ replied his wife, in an expression- 
less tone, ‘‘unless people are blind, they see 
what goes on before their eyes!” 

Now that was much too clever for Alwina 
or for any woman to say, and the mayor was 
so surprised that he could not gather his 
thoughts all at once, and there was a pause. 

Then, taking his pipe out of his pocket and 
knocking it empty, he said: ‘There is no 
especial hurry. You don’t need to go on 
foot.” 

“T go on foot!’ exclaimed the peasant 
woman, ‘‘slink away like a thief! No, thank 
you, My people are coming to fetch me in a 
sleigh. But you are mistaken about there 
being no need to hurry. ‘There is need to 
hurry. Iam going now, in a few minutes!” 

“And the boy!’’ exclaimed the mayor, 
with an air of bravado. 

His wife shook all over, as if something 
inside her body had given her an electric 
shock, But she steadied herself and said :— 

“T have a right to go myself, but I have 
no right to take the child with me. I told 
you [am not a thief. I will not take even 
my own child away in the dark. It is right 
to leave him, I leave him with you, But 
—but, if you have now no love for him also, 
then I will not leave him, I will take him. 
Have you?” 

The oil and the flame ignited and flared 
up at that. 

“The boy stays here, and grows up here!”’ 
he shouted, “here, on the land that he is 
to inherit!’ 

His wife hurried from the room, 

In a few moments doors began to open and 
shut, people scurried back and forth through 
the corridor, sleigh-bells jingled, a whip 
cracked, voices called out names and messages, 
a child sobbed and cried ‘‘ Mother! Mother!” 
and then all was still in that peasant’s house. 

Stolze stood listening so intently that, 
when the noise was all over, he had to rouse 
himself. He leaned forward over the fire, 
Once or twice the cattle lowed and the lambs 
bleated, and then he began to realize what 
had happened, 

“‘So, there now, that’s doné!’’ 

He drew a long breath and stretched out 
his right arm, with an exclamation of relief. 

He was free at last! What he had wished 
for, for weeks, had come to pass. He could 
not help listening a few moments more, But, 
no! She was really gone! He was free to 
do as he liked. 

He shook himself and began to whistle, 
But the whistle turned into an oath crushed 
up between his teeth. He tossed off a glass 
of brandy and fetched his best coat, When 
he had put it on, he felt better. 

But the boy! He had almost forgotten 
him. Like many another father, he was 
wholly unaccustomed to think of the child’s 
welfare, his part in the possession being the 
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pleasure of carrying him on his shoulder 
occasionally, and hearing him praised by the 
neighbors. But he must now show how 
things were to go with the boy, and every- 
body else, in a free man’s household! So 
he called the Old Cousin who acted as nurse 
and general helper in the house. 

The Old Cousin came, her eyes red with 
weeping, but the mayor pretended not to 
see that. 

“Bring me the boy!’ he said very dis- 
tinctly, and in a quite unnatural voice. 

“He is asleep this long while,” replied the 
Old Cousin, not deigning to look at him. 

“Then wake him!’ said the free man. 

The Old Cousin turned away with a shrug 
of her shoulders, as if from one too absurd to 
be noticed and left the room; but in a few 
moments she returned with the child in her 
arms, wrapped in a shawl, his short stockings 
drawn over his chubby feet, and his curls 
tumbled over his forehead. He blinked his 
sleepy eyes and half began to cry. 

“Come here to father!’’ said the mayor. 
But the boy, frightened at the not too gently 
expressed invitation called out, ‘‘ Mother! 
Mother!” and, slipping off the Old Cousin’s 
lap, ran to his mother’s seat by the fire. 

“JT want my mother!” he cried, beating the 
empty seat with his little fat hands; “I 
\ 
“Take him away!’ roared the mayor, as if 
the Old Cousin were to blame for his being 
there. ‘‘He will have to be taken in hand! 
He must get rid of these caprices.”’ 

“You are possessed ’’ exclaimed the Old 
Cousin, with another comtemptuous shrug, 
“Tf you ever get out of the Witch’s clutches, 
you will be ashamed of yourself.’’ And with 
these home truths she took up the child and 
stamped out of the room, 

“Still! Still, mannikin!”’ she said to the 
struggling boy, ‘‘There! there! That isn’t 
Fader! That’s a Witch man! Fader’s 
gone! Fader’s comin’ back some day! 
We'll see! When the snow melts, probably— 
shouldn’t wonder, There—there—there— 
Mudder’s boychen!’’ And, laying him 
in his mother’s bed, she patted his cheek 
and pondered on the unnecessary miseries 
of this wicked world, until she herself fell 
asleep. She had promised the mother not 
to leave the child’s side until his father went 
to bed Seah 

The mayor made the rounds of his cattle- 
sheds and stables, and then, being a free man, 
started gayly on another walk. But some- 
how he was not so gay as he had expected 
to be, and had intended to be, and Donner- 
wetter! he would be! 


Now about the distance of a rifle-shot 
beyond the village there was a mill, called 
the Hare Mill. It was huddled away in the 
bushes to one side of the main road. ‘The 
wheel was naturally not running now, for 
the brook was frozen over. As the mayor 
tramped through the snow over the meadow, 
toward the planks that formed the bridge 
across the brook to the mill-owner’s door, he 
noticed foot-prints. He could see them dis- 
tinetly, for through the heart-shaped openings 
in the wooden shutters put up before the mill- 
house windows the light fell full on the snow. 
Besides, the moon was shining, so there was 
no mistaking the prints of a man’s boots. 
Yes, there they were—footprints—of whose 
boots! His face grew red, then redder. He 
was by this time so full of wrath that he was 
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approaching the stage when, inte a man 
lets it out in a storm of words, he has apo- 
plexy. 

He listened. Aha!—some one was laugh- 
ing,—a loud laugh that he had often thought 
enchanting; but a man’s bass voice was 
mingled with it,—a voice that he did not 
recognize,—a stranger therefore! 

He hurried on, taking long angry, strides, 
and, reaching the edge of the ditch, found the 
planks drawn up on the further side as if no 
one were expected! 

For the pretty miller’s widow always shut 
her drawbridge ipa Sen and when— 
when—no-one else was wanted. ‘ Damna- 
tion—damned—damnation!’’ shouted the 
outraged Man of Freedom, and with one 
bound he leaped at the ditch. But alas 
He missed the other side and slipped down, 
down, down, through the snowy mud into the 
icy water below! For a moment he felt 
nothing but a burning as of ten thousand 
flames enveloping him, and then a chilling 
clasp as if he were being encased in steel. 
He tried to resist, but could not. And then 
he began to realize what had happened to 
him. He moved, but a horrible wrench of 
pain in his hip made him cry out for help. 
Not a sound replied, and he heard the echo of 
his own voice die away. There, they were 
laughing again! With a groan of anguish 
he flung himself on his unhurt side, and, 
dragging himself over the edge of the ditch, 
rolled into the snow and fainted away. For 
about five seconds it was delicious. He 
seemed to be wafted on downy cushions, ac- 
companied by singing choirs! And then he 
awoke, in raging, torturing pain. For a man 
does not break his hip for nothing, 

Again he called for help, but he could only 
whisper! 

Was he to lie there and die, while those 
human fiends in the mill house went on 
laughing! ‘There! She was standing in the 
door, he could see her distinctly, saying 
good-bye to a strange man ‘‘’Lisabeth, 
’Lizabeth!”’ he cried, with every atom of his 
failing strength: the two at the door started. 

“Some one called you!’ said the. visitor. 

“Nonsense!” replied the miller’s widow, 
“Who could be calling me at this hour?” 

But the visitor seemed to be disturbed, and 
hastened away. 

“Come again, soon!’’ said. the miller’s 
widow—that same ’Lisabeth who had taught 
him that the birds sang and that the flowers. 
smelled sweet— Lisabeth, for whom he had 
made himself a free man—she said, “‘Come 
again soon!’ to a strange man! 

Once more he tried to call, but he only 
made a gurgling rattle and fainted again. 

The widow heard the weird sound, and, 
terrified, she tugged at the plank. But it 
slipped from her fingers, and, letting it fall, 
she ran back into the house as if pursued, 
slammed the door, bolted it, and put ‘out the 
light. 

The stable-boy who belonged to the mill 
had been to the village for his evening out, 
and when, two hours later, he came home, 
he noticed that one end of the plank had 
fallen into the ditch and that the snow was — 
muddy. ‘‘How’s that?” he said to himself. 
“Four hours ago it was as smooth as a 
white sheet!’ He stooped down to loo Kk 
and saw the figure of a man close to the 
of the ditch. With a loud exclamation y 
struck a match and stared, as he thougl 
into the face of a dead man. ¢ 
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But Heinrich Stolze was not dead. The 
stable-boy and the mill maids carried him 
into the mill-house and laid him down in 
Frau ’Lisabeth’s best room, and the miller’s 
widow came and stared at him. There she 
stood, as if she were an image cut out of 
stone! 

And then that ’Lisabeth who had taught 
him that the birds sang and that the flowers 
smelled sweet—that same ’Lisabeth, for 
whom he had made himself a free man—she 
said in a loud voice, that the maids and the 
stable-boy might hear: “But Herr Mayor! 
What possessed you to come to inquire after 
your corn so late in the evening? You ought 
to have known that the frost had prevented 
us from turning the wheel these’ many 
days!” and then that ’Lisabeth went out 
of the room! Not one word of comfort did 
she speak—just stared at him and left him. 

They took him home. It was still snowing, 
and as they drove slowly not to jar him in 
his torment of pain, the mayor thought that, 
just as the frost had stopped the mill-wheel 
from going round, so had ’Lisabeth’s green- 
gray eyes frozen the heart in his body. 

It was not the way in which a free man 
would have chosen to return to his own 
house! 

No member of his family asked an incon- 
venient question; but the Old Cousin looked 
at him intently, then called the stable-boy 
and gave him a message. Now the message 
that she gave was to the mayor’s wife, and 
what she said was that Alwina was to come 
home; for, now that the Mayor had broken 
his hip, the whole farm, the boy’s inheritance, 
would probably go to wrack and ruin. 

But by the time that the stable-boy had 
delivered the message to Alwina’s father’s 
stable-boy, and that stable-boy had given it 
to the head man, and the head man had in- 
formed his master, and the master had 
hastened with it to his daughter, it had be- 
come so exaggerated that, when it reached 
Alwina, she fully believed that the mayor 
was dying. 

The Old Cousin, in. the mean while, put 
Heinrich Stolze to bed in the large room, 
close to the stove, and, while he lay waiting 
for the doctor, twisting with pain, and the 
village barber made all manner of murder- 
ous preparations, which he called ‘‘being a 
good Samaritan to a neighbor,” she kindled 
a hot fire, both inside and outside the stove. 

“Not only pitchers go to the well till they 
get smashed!”’ she murmured, with careless 
distinctness, ‘‘No indeed! And the godless 
have no share in the promise that man shall 
be guarded on all his paths—certainly not! 
That would be a fine state of things if the 
dear God above were to spend his time in 
looking after the men-donkeys who go danc- 
ing about on the ice! No, indeed! © After all, 
the devils always limp! 

“When the Lord wants to mark a man, he 
just goes and does it, and says nothing about 
it! A broken hip may be a little thing, but 
it ‘is quite enough to mark a man for life! 
It keeps him still for a while—yes, indeed!” 

Here she paused, and, tossing in the last 
bits of wood and heaping up the turf, she 
threw a glance around the room at nothing 
in particular, and finished by a general ob- 
servation that called forth a smothered oath 
from the prostrate free man. 

“And Herr Heinrich Stolze,’’ she said, as 
she closed the brass stove door and screwed 
it tight,—‘‘will not go out in the snow for 
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Herr Heinrich Stolze 
Yes, indeed!” 


one while—no, indeed! 
will have to keep still! 


On Sunday morning Pastor Heutig, com- 
ing out of the church, not altogether satisfied 
with his sermon about Light shining through 
the Darkness, heard the jingling of sleigh- 
bells, and, looking down the road, saw the 
mayor’s chestnuts with his finest sleigh, and 
Alwina on the back seat, pale in spite of the 
sharp winter air. 

“Where can Alwina be going at this time 
in the morning!’’ he asked himself as he 
made his way to his house. He had begun 
to carve the Sunday roast when his wife told 
him what had befallen the friend of his boy- 
hood. He stopped, and, with the knife 
suspended, smiled all over his kind, clever 
face. 

“Now what are you laughing at? What 
is there to laugh at in poor Stolze’s mishap?” 
exclaimed his wife. 

“Not exactly to laugh at, but something 
to be thankful for—yes, rejoice at!” replied 
the pastor. “I begin to see how Light does 
shine through the Darkness, but not in the 
way that we expect!” 

“You are growing to be a mystic!” said 
his wife, looking at him affectionately. 

“No, not a mystic, but a believer!’ re- 
plied the man who loved Heinrich Stolze. 

And, when he was seated he smiled again, 

“Before long,’’ he said, ‘‘we shall see that 
nothing better could have happened to 
Heinrich Stolze than to break his hip,” 

And the pastor was right. The free man 
limped for the rest of his days by the side 
of his happy wife. 


“Here or Nowhere.” 


Readers of ‘‘Wilhelm Meister” will re- 
member the passage where Lothario, describ- 
ing his plan of a new life in America, says: 
“Tn America, I fancied I might accomplish 
something: over seas I hoped to become use- 
ful and essential.... How differently do 
matters now appear! How precious, how 
important seems the duty which is nearest 
me, whatever it may be!” “I recollect the’ 
letter which you sent me from the Western 
world,” said Jarno. It contained the words, 
“TY will return, and in my house, amid my 
fields, among my people I will say, Here 
or nowhere 1s America!”’ 

A famous text this which Goethe offers 
us, But what is the sermon that should be 
preached from it? Its first and most obvious 
lesson, that of making the best of things 
as they are, leaps, of course, immediately 
to the eye. But are we, then, never to seek 
our America elsewhere than just where we 
now stand? That were a counsel fatal to 
emigration societies, and one which the 
British race, going out, as we see it, from 
its little island, and planting itself in every 
corner of the world, has emphatically re- 
pudiated. “There are hundreds of occasions 
when a man can do better for himself by 
changing his position. 

And yet it is precisely a place like America 
which brings home to us, in all its strength 
and depth, the teaching of Goethe’s parable, 
No place better than the States to-day can 
force home to us the lesson of the compara- 
tive smallness of that human betterment 
which is reached by going from one geo- 
graphical location to another. The big 
moves in the human progress are not by the 
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legs: something else must stir if anything is 
to come of it. So often it turns out that 
celum non animam mutant, ‘The best Ameri- 
cans are now discovering that they have not 
there the true America, and that some hard 
thinking and mighty struggling have to be 
gone through if ever it is to be reached. 

To come down to something immediate 
and practical, the inheritance of “Here and 
Now,” though of all estates the most valua- 
ble, is, at the same time, the one infinitely 
the most difficult to cultivate. Nowhere has 
agriculture been so backward. In Turkey 
you will find some of the richest land in the 
world lying absolutely barren, because there 
is no science and no industry within reach 
of it. But the waste in Turkey and else- 
where is nothing compared with the waste 
in this realm of the present and actual. It 
is as though Nature were jealous of the 
treasures lying there concealed, and so had 
put man, the pursuer, off the track with all 
manner of false scents. His imagination, his 
youth, his vanity, his idealism, his poetry, 
his strength, and his weakness alike play 
tricks with him over it. 

How hard it is to persuade your lad of 
twenty of the value of his ‘“‘now’’! It seems 
to him an emptiness, a great vacuity, waiting 
to be filled with the thousand things he 
yearns for and has not. And yet that sup- 
pleness of limb, that brightness of eye, that 
riot of youth in the veins, that wealth of 
years in hand, that sense of fresh, full life, 
filling heart and brain which each new morn- 
ing brings him,—all this, as he will find out 
soon enough, is a possession the like of 
which is not to be purchased with gold, and 
which, when it is gone, no treasure will buy 
back again, or compensate for. 

Equally difficult is it to persuade the 
young that their present duty, the task 
immediately before them, is their America, 
their sphere in which to win victory. At 
our universities half the men are shirkers 
and glory in it. They learned the business 
at their public school, where it has reached 
the perfection of a fine art. And the prac- 
tice is not confined to the idle rich. Men of 
the highest moral pretensions will often 
enough fail at this point. Bishop Phillips 
Brooks gives his experience of some fellow- 
students at a seminary he entered in Virginia, 
He attended a prayer-meeting which they 
held together: ‘‘Never shall I lose the im- 
pression of the devoutness with which these 
men prayed and exhorted each other. Their 
whole souls seemed exalted and their natures 
seemed on fire. I sat bewildered and 
ashamed, and went away depressed. On 
the next day I met some of these men at a 
Greek recitation. It would be little to say of 
some of the devoutest of them that they had 
not learned their lessons. Their whole way 
showed that they never learned their lessons; 
that they had not got hold of the first prin- 
ciples of hard, conscientious study.” We 
have that type in Engand, a type encour- 
aged, alas! by certain aspects of our religious 
life; a type which imagines that emotional- 
ism will make up for hard work; that a pious 
frame is an excellent substitute for Greek and 
Latin. ‘There could not be a more dishonest 
trick played off against heaven and one’s 
own soul. The men capable of it represent 
the ignoblest type of religious work and 
character. We do not get a Phillips Brooks 
that way. 

“Here or nowhere!” 


The word is not 
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for youth only: it is for manhood also, 
for every one of us in the midst of affairs. 
We need its spur. We need it to drive off 
that ever-returning illusion that the im- 
mediate, the thing close to us, is the common- 
place; that the romance of action lies yonder 
in the remote. Mrs. Jellyby, whose interests 
and enthusiasms are all for Borrioboola- 
Gha, while her husband is neglected and her 
children tumble downstairs, is to be met 
with in every suburb. You will find country 
pastors who are quite sure what they could 
accomplish in a city pulpit, but find no 
sphere for their abilities in their present 
rustic surroundings, And yet it was amid 
just such rusticities that Oberlin, in his re- 
mote Alsatian valley, showed the superb pos- 
sibilities of the Christian teacher as the su- 
preme uplifting force of a countryside: it 
was in a small sleepy country town that 
Baxter gave perhaps the finest illustrations 
in English history of a Protestant pastorate. 

What matters it that your ‘“‘here” is 
narrow and constricted? You are there to 
make the best of it. If you are ever to be 
called to something wider, your chance will 
be largely in what you are making of this 
narrower. The future American President 
may be to-day blacking boots, but you may 
be sure he is blacking them well. The best 
that is in you for the Now! Du kannst, 
denn du sollst, One of the finest things is to 
see the way men of grit take hold of their 
circumstances when these are at their worst 
and wring something out of them. What 
Father Taylor said of Emerson, in that de- 
licious story of him, that, ‘if he [Emerson] 
were going to hell, as some held, he was 
sure he would change the climate and that 
emigration would set that way,’ is in a 
manner true of all such. If their ‘“‘here”’ 
were a hell, they would set to work manfully 
upon it with design of improvement. In 
hells of pain they toil on. Opportunity 
is not to be neglected because their nerves 
are aflame. Scott writes ‘“Ivanhoe” in the 
midst of paroxysms, taking great quantities 
of laudanum while dictating, Robert Hall 
ascends his pulpit for his finest efforts after 
spending nights of anguish, rolling on the 
floor. Pascal’s sister says of him that he 
took the terrible pains which from his youth 
up never for a day left him as a direct 
means of spiritual improvement. The dying 
Roman Emperor, on being asked for the 
night’s watchword, replies, quanimitas. 
Of Bushnell it is said, ‘‘Even his dying was 
play to him,’”’ Such men refuse to believe 
in a bad “here and now,” even though the 
moment be shot through with pain and 
with sorrow’s worst. Gethsemane and the 
cross even, for him who endures them, are 
a “here” that he will not miss, where he 
will do a work that can be done nowhere else. 

The soul gains a wonderful repose: there 
comes toit a deep, refreshing consciousness of 
inner strength, when it thus addresses itself, 
with all its faculty, to the task before it. We 
are only in our proper place in this world, 
and at ease in it, when we are doing some- 
thing to improve it, It is a note of our 
time, and a good one, this concentration 
on the present and the actual, We are less 
disposed to fall into a well, like the Greek 
philosopher, while gazing at the stars. The 
future is the future: our affair is with now, 
We do not expect to find El Dorado round 
the corner. We have lost the easy imagina- 
tiveness of those eleventh-century crusaders 
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who, tramping across Europe, asked, as 
each fresh town came in sight, “‘Is this, then, 
Jerusalem?” Jerusalem is still a long way 
off. The ideal America takes a deal of 
making. Enough if we are taking steps on 
the right road, if we are shaping something 
for the great construction. 

This high valuation of and occupation 
with the Now is the best of all preparations 
for the coming Then. God has given us 
one world to attend to at a time, and it 
is a tolerable handful. As to other worlds, 
we shall be in a position to pronounce when 
we reach them, Enough for the present to 
be fully convinced of this: that, unless we 
find here and now our duty, our happiness, 
our God, and our heaven, we shall find them 
nowhere,— J. Brierley, in the Christian W orld, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


At the last annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association the following resolu- 
tion was adopted :— 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this 
body the time has come for the organization 
of a Men’s League of the Unitarian churches 
of America, and that a committee of three be 
appointed by the president to formulate a 
plan and submit it to the next annual 
meeting. 


The undersigned committee was appointed 
in accordance with the foregoing resolu- 
tion. 

From investigations heretofore made by 
the president of the Association, it has been 
found that there are many Men’s Clubs among 
our churches, carrying on various kinds of 
religious, social, and civic work. Starting 
with these clubs and promoting the formation 
of similar organizations in churches where 
they do not now exist, we have the founda- 
tion of a Laymen’s League for the entire 
Unitarian body. Local conferences of repre- 
sentatives of such clubs could be held several 
times a year, with an annual meeting in 
connection with the Association meeting in 


, May, where the work and general policy of 


the separate clubs could be discussed and 
enthusiasm and inspiration could be gained 
for the denominational cause. 

That there is a field for such an organiza- 
tion in the Unitarian body no one can deny. 
The women of our denomination, in their 
Branch Alliances and National Alliance, 
demonstrate the enthusiasm and power which 
come from organization for a common cause 
and the effectiveness which results from com- 
bined effort. The Unitarian faith appeals 
especially to the masculine mind, though 
there is among many men in our churches 
a strange lack of interest in the denomina- 
tional organizations and in the other churches 
of our fellowship. Their activity and inter- 
est is usually confined to the affairs of the 
particular church with which they are con- 
nected. The most important function of a 
Laymen’s League would be to promote the 
larger interest. 

We have among our members many of the 
leading business and professional men of the 
country, and through a laymen’s league we 
could avail ourselves of their ripe experience 
and ability, thereby promoting the welfare of 
the churches with which they are associated, 
as well’as the cause at large. At*the present 
time our ministers are not only bearing the 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 


G. Wilson. : ay 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francs H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 


Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mt. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 4 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ng and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
tor conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. : ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 37 


brunt of the labor in their own churches, 
but are handling both the business and spirit- 
ual affairs of the denomination. The lay- 
men, no less than the ministers, owe a duty 
both to their individual churches and to the 
denomination, and if the Laymen’s League 
could bring this material to the front,. it 
would accomplish a most valuable work and 
demonstrate its reasons for being. 

The undersigned committee, therefore, 
appeals to the churches of the denomination 
for support, If the laymen of the denomi- 
nation respond to this appeal, we believe 
that it will be the beginning of a new move- 
ment in our denominational history, Will 
you give your support and encouragement 
to it? 

The committee would invite suggestion 
along the following lines: 1. The form of 
organization of a laymen’s league; 2. Work 
to be carried on by local or branch leagues, 
3. Any alterations in tentative constitu- 
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tion, a copy of which is sent herewith. Re-|a similar character, 
plies should be addressed to Cyril H. Burdett, 
135 Broadway, New York City. 
Cyri, H,. BurpErr, New York City. 
PARKER B. FriELD, Boston, Mass. 
Morton D. Hutt, Chicago, II. 


nial one, 


instruction, Any one who misunderstands 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 
The Right Approach. 


It seems to me that the possibilities of 
New Year instruction are far from being 
developed in the Sunday-School work. The 
Christmas festivities have become so engross- 
ing as to dull the appeal which the new year 
makes even to young people,—an appeal 
which is answered differently by different 
ages, but still something which is universal. 
The changing of the calendars, the new order 
of things, the tendency to look backward, 
even if we are doing it only to look forward, 
are conditions that make a good opportunity 
for the Sunday-School teacher. 

For instance, a teacher could well show the 
class on the first Sunday of the new year the 
dates of notable anniversaries. Some simple 
calendars might be given to each pupil with 
the red-letter days marked. This would 
suggest courses of reading or such treatment 
as might, without any great difficulty, be given 
to the subjects by the members as the com- 
memorative times came along. But this 
is only one consideration, 

The question might well be asked if, in our 
strenuous life, we are not ignoring certain 
helpful distinctions of time and events, 
There is a prevailing mood of mind in writers 
and preachers to decry the old-time habit 
of making resolutions. They also argue at 
great length to prove to young people that 
there is no distinction in the days and the 
years, They are all alike: Sundays, week 
days, months, and years are woven on the 
same loom and make the same fabric. While 
this is true, there is a danger of exaggerating 
the statement from an educational point of 
view. Most individuals require a break in 
the routine of life,and, whether it is partly 
by effect of imagination or any similar method, 
we are frequently re-created, restored, re- 
vived, set in motion anew, by episodes, spe- 
cial occasions, and calendar divisions. The 
flattening out and levelling down of life’s 
experiences is to be deplored. 

Probably one great difference marking the 
successful teacher from the unsuccessful one 
is this very principle. An alert, earnest 
teacher seizes frequent opportunity to arouse 
attention and quicken interest by special 
accents, Isuggest to all teachers a considera- 
tion of this truth, which does not apply 
simply to the first Sunday in the new year. 
My hearty greetings to all my associates in 
this great work, with a hope that 1909 will 
yield a bright record in its Sunday-School 
rewards, 

Not alien to the above thought is the an- 
nouncement I wish to make of an important 
pamphlet just issued by the Sunday-School 
Society, ‘‘The Right Way to approach the 
Life of Jesus,” by Rev. T. R. Slicer of New 
York City. I do not recall anything just 
like this, though there have been tracts and 
booklets published at our headquarters of 


is liable to impair every lesson which springs 
from that topic. 

But it will be found that this Free Tract, 
which will be furnished in any number of 
copies in response to applications, contains 
material which the ministry and the laity 
may profitably peruse. It is a timely, 
wholesome message, touching with facile 
hand some salient phases of modern life, 

Socialism, Christian Science, Orthodoxy, 
are deftly treated, and the author aims to 
steady the steps and clear the vision of be- 
wildered students of the life of Jesus, 

While I did not start out to put these two 
subjects together, yet I see how they blend. 
Even as the beginning of the new year, to 
workers in the Sunday School, ought to give 
perspective and proportion to the coming 
months, so in this great subject there is 
needed first of all a clear idea, so far as pos- 
sible, of the Founder of Christianity. To 
walk the right path, to know our goal, to 
discriminate the little from the large, to 
escape confused voices, is of all things most 
desirable in the conduct of life and in the dis- 
cipleship of the Great Teacher, 

Epwarp A, Horron, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Be tlinohama: Wash. 


The work in Bellingham, to which the 
unions are asked to contribute, is pioneer 
work, ‘The weekly services have now con- 
tinued over a year and were launched in the 
midst of the recent panic. The financial 
problem comes in raising twice as much as 
formerly, as the previous year services were 
held alternate Sundays at Everett and Bell- 
ingham, and the expense was shared, In this 
attempt the society, which as yet cannot be 
called a parish, since it is not thoroughly 
organized, has been fairly successful. A 
recent increase of $50 in the rent of the Club 
House for the year has, however, added to 
the problem of meeting current expenses. 


the society is making a place for itself in the 
community, Particularly important is the 
young people’s work, as a State Normal 
School is located here with a large attend- 
ance and faculty, Students once acquiring 
the Unitarian view go forth to spread it 
throughout the country as teachers. 

A fine lot located on a corner near car 
lines awaits a chapel. It is estimated a 
suitable one could be built for $1,200, and 
this lot is convenient to the normal school 

The class of people reached consists of 
business men, lawyers, teachers, and the 
like. There is strong opposition to the 
growth of the society, which is looked upon 
by many here as a calamity, but we are 
gradually gaining ground in this respect. 
Brought up in Boston and in a Unitarian 
church, we can scarcely appreciate what the 


It is specially adapted 
to the Sunday-School teacher, inasmuch as 
the life of Jesus and his teaching is a peren- 
How to approach that central 
theme rightly solves half the problem of proper 


and misconceives the place and work of Jesus 


The average attendance has increased and}, 


establishment of this society will mean to 
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Bellingham and the surrounding country. 
We have here the stronghold of Luther and 
Calvin. 

The movement at Everett is now suspended, 
temporarily at least, and the nearest Unita- 
rian society is at Seattle, one hundred miles 
to the south: mountains and vast forests 
extend to the east, while Puget Sound lies 
on the left. So the only Unitarian fellow- 
ship is an occasional Billings lecturer once 
or twice a year, 

The three factors relative to the special 
fitness of the work here are:— 

(1) There is a State normal school, as 
has been said, with several hundred stu- 
dents. The Young People’s Society is com- 
posed of normal students, so in a way this 
church is doing the work of the college-town 
church, The value of the Unitarian train- 
ing among those who go out to teach is quite 
apparent, 

(2) The geographical location of Belling- 
ham is such that it stands the northern 
outpost for Unitarianism on the Pacific 
Coast, being almost on the British Columbia 
line. ‘The city itself is growing and the fourth 
largest in the State, the population being 
estimated around 35,000, a large figure for 
this country, 

(3) The antagonism to our cause is in- 
tense, the minister having been debarred 
from the ministerial association before he 
even had an opportunity to apply for mem- 
bership. 

(4) The young people have not done any 
special work on the Pacific coast since help- 
ing Palo Alto. 

The society was begun in 1905, Rev. Oscar 
J. Nelson being the first settled minister, 
and preaching at Everett on alternate Sun- 
days. Then services were held weekly. 
Finally came a lapse, until the arrival of the 
present pastor, Rev. Fred Alban Weil, a 
year ago last October, when weekly services 
were resumed and it became necessary to 
raise about twice as much as formerly, This 
together with the hard times and the fact 
of no thorough organization would be an 
undertaking for any normal society under 
ordinary conditions: to say that it has be- 
come a problem for Bellingham is stating it 
mildly. 


Business Notices, 


Wanted: a copy of the Christian Register of 
November 7, 1895. Please send to the office of the 
Christian Register. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. _ 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. _ 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


RACTICAL woman of education, refinement, and 
business ability, an excellent housekeeper, seeks 
employment in family, school, or hotel. A. B. 
Christian Register , 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It seems vital to keep the movement going 
and in some prominence for several reasons, 
local and national, hence the young people’s 
societies are asked to seriously consider 
Bellingham’s problem when making the 
annual contributions for missionary purposes. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, January 6, will be conducted by Rev. 
Cy bwabarks 


The bimonthly meeting of the officers of 
the South Middlesex Alliance Branches will 
be held at 25 Beacon Street, on January 7, 
Chai G7 aU ts 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches will be held Monday, January 
4, at eleven o'clock at 25 Beacon Street. 
Officers of other branches cordially invited. 


The Wednesday Noon Service in King’s 
Chapel January 6 will be conducted by Rey. 
Charles E. Park. 

Sunday afternoon at 3.30 Prof. E. C. Moore, 


D.D., of the Harvard Divinity School oral 
preach. 
The Meadville District Conference of 


Unitarian Churches will meet with the First 
Unitarian Church of Youngstown, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 12 and 13. On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. 
Mary B, Davis will speak at the meeting of 
the Women’s Alliance, Rev. William H, Fish 
will preside at the public meeting Tuesday 
evening, at which Prof. George B. Fos- 
ter, D.D., will give an address on ‘‘The 
Function of Religion in our Human Struggle 
for Existence.”” On Wednesday morning 
addresses on ‘‘Religious Authorities” will 
be given by Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, 
D.D., Rev. Charles: EK. Snyder, and Rev. 
George Gilmour. At 12.30 the devotional 
service will be conducted by Rev. George 
Jones, and in the afternoon at a public meet- 
ing in the interest of religious education, Rev. 
Henry F. Cope, Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., 
and President F, C. Southworth will speak. 
Prof Francis A. Christie will serve as toast- 
master at the conference banquet, and the 
after-dinner speaking will be on the general 
topic, ‘“The Relation of our Churches to 
Society, Social Problems, Social Reforms.” 


Meetings. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOoL UNION 
or Boston.—The Union held its third 
regular meeting of the season in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church, Monday 
evening, December 14. 

After the social hour and supper, the meet- 
ing was called to order, and all joined in a 
service appropriate to the Christmas season, 
At the December meeting it is the custom 
of the Union to have some special Christ- 
mas anthems, and this year it is indebted 
for these to the Volunteer Choir of the Brigh- 
ton Church, which is made up of members 
of the Sunday-school. 

The speaker of the evening was Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, who gaye a most sug- 
gestive and inspiring talk on Christmas and 
the Sunday-school, 


“It is very noticeable,’ he said, 


“the 
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caution with which we Unitarians approach 
the Christmas season in our Sunday-schools, 
and how exceedingly careful we are apt to 
be on account of the legends clustered about 
it. But in spite of this, we may and should 
approach it with great reverence, and with 
the realization that there are great and won- 
derful things to be brought out of the Christ- 
mas stories, 

“First of all, the fact remains that Jesus 
was born, and that ever since great results 
have been going on. So we should, in tell- 
ing the story to children, have our minds 
full of the idea that this is one of the most 
beautiful and inspiring days in the whole 
year. 

“As to the legends, wonderful stories are 
told of the birth of all great men of ancient 
times, and that these are told of Jesus 
but emphasizes the more the wonder and 
glory of his whole life. We should lose 
something if we did not have these of Jesus, 
and, if we learn of them and study them as 
such, we still gain much, 

“There are three great scenes that can be 
made vivid in the Christmas stories. The 
first is the scene of the shepherds and the 
angels, and it makes no difference who sang 
the song of good will or who heard it, it 
still remains the finest, grandest chorus in all 
literature. 

“The second scene, even more instructive, 
has not been used as much as it might have 
been,—the scene of the Wise Men,—the 
three kings, who are also wise men, sym- 
bolizing power, wealth, and learning, trav- 
elling across the desert under the guidance 
of the star, to lay their gifts—the symbols 
of the three—before the cradle of a helpless 
little child. 

“This means to-day, too, there is nothing 
greater than the purity and sweetness of a 
human soul, and that wealth, knowledge, 
and power are as nothing to the spirit of 
Christ. 

‘The third scene teaches a beautiful lesson 
of human life and relationship,—the shed, 
the beasts, the father and mother, the shep- 
herds, the three kings, and all brought to- 
gether in harmony by the little child. It 
is the symbol of the Christ spirit which has 
been breaking down the barriers and bring- 
ing people closer together all through the 
ages since that day. 

“There is something deeper than the deepest 
truth in each one of these legends, and at 
Christmas time we should teach their mean- 
ing to-day.” 

Referring again to the angel chorus, Mr. 
Frothingham said, we lose a great oppor- 
tunity if we do not teach in this connection 
and instil into the children the meaning 
of the peace movement, 

The way to make the teaching interesting, 
practical, and suggestive is not by declaring 
against war or the expense of armaments, 
but by showing what tremendous progress 
las been made toward this peace idea since 
the first Christmas, 

Call their attention, first, to the great 
amphitheatres all through Southern Europe, 
which existed when Jesus was born, what 
they were for, and how captives of war were 
set to fight and kill each other in them for 
the amusement of their conquerors, until 
one cried out against such outrage, and in his 
death the ancient arena was done away. 

Again, scattered all over Europe are great 
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castles, interesting, beautiful, but castles, 
fortresses, not meant to live in, but to 
fight in, and so made with heavy walls, nar- 
row windows shutting out the sunlight, 
moats and portcullises to protect the in- 
mates against their foes, 

How would the children like. to live in such 
houses, or gathered closely into cities, sur- 
rounded with heavy walls, and locked in 
by heavy gates? 

Thus they can be shown the great strides 
taken toward the accomplishment of peace, 
and the fact can be emphasized that Jesus 
not only preached this universal peace, but 
has always been calledthe Prince of peace. 

In closing, Mr. Frothingham said, “Every 
Sunday-school ought to do something prac- 
tical to make real among the pupils the 
Christmas spirit. We are apt to make time 
to do something for our children, We 
should make time to teach them to do some- 
thing for others, that they may enter into 
the spirit of Christmas giving, 

“Then we shall do better than story or 
picture, for we shall do something to make 
born again in their hearts that great spirit 
of love and service which was born in Jesus.” 


Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, corner 
Peterborough and Jersey Streets. (Ipswich 
Street Chestnut Hill Car.) Rev. Charles G. 
Ames: On Thursday evening, December 31, 
at 8 o’clock, there will be a service of conse- 
cration and communion to which all friends 
of the church are cordially invited. The con- 
gregation is rejoicing in the fulfilment of 
twenty memorable years of ministry, Mr. 
Ames having entered upon the pastorate of 
the Church of the Disciples, Jan. 1, 
1889. There is great hope that this minis- 
try will continue for many years to come. 


Barre, Mass,—First Parish: Rev. Alvin 
F. Bailey has been made pastor emeritus 
by a unanimous vote. 


MONTREAL, CANADA,—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. W. S. Barnes: An interesting 
experiment, which so far has been attended 
with excellent results, is the changing of the 
Sunday evening service to a vesper service 
at 4 P.M. This is the first Protestant church 
in Montreal to make such an innovation, 
and it is believed that with the splendid 
situation of the new church large congrega- 
tions will be obtained. As a transition, 
there were three services on December 6 
and 13, all of which were well attended. 
Rev. Frederick Gill of Arlington, Mass., was 
the preacher at the morning and evening 
services, while the vesper services were con- 
ducted by the pastor. The Women’s Branch 
Alliance held a successful sale of fancy work 
and home-made articles on December 2. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes toneedy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of cheren 
Additional donations ape bequests are much n 
meet inven deman 


M. Will illiams, P; 
Rev. C.R. Ello, Soc We. HH. anon me 


277 Tremont 7 
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The proceeds, amounting to $525, were 
turned over to the Organ Fund. The beau- 
tifying of the church is being steadily car- 
ried on, ‘The large front window, in memory 
of Hon, G. W. Stephens, has arrived from 
England, and others are expected shortly. 
On December 17 the church was favored 
with a visit from Rev. H. H. Saunderson 
of Cambridge, Mass., as Billings lecturer. 
The address on ‘‘Personality and Religion” 
was listened to with great interest by a 
good gathering. On December 18 the Chan- 
ning Fraternity held a supper in Channing 
Hall, which was followed by a meeting of 
young people. Addresses were given by 
Rey. H. H. Saunderson, Rev. Dr. Wright of 
Montpelier, Vt., and Rev. Charles J. Staples 
of Burlington, Vt. A delegation of four 
from the Burlington church accompanied 
Mr, Staples. Over one hundred persons were 
present at this gathering. 


NorTHFIELD, Mass,—First Parish, Rev. 
D. M. Wilson: Paul Dwight Moody, the 
youngest son of the late Dwight Lyman 
Moody, the great evangelist, was in charge 
of the service last Sunday. This came 
about through a chance meeting in the 
village library some weeks ago of Mr. Moody 
and Rev. D. M. Wilson, the pastor of the 
Unitarian church. While looking at a pict- 
ure Mr. Wilson heard Mr. Moody speak of 
the Unitarian church as the former home 
church of his parents. Outside of North- 
field it is not generally known that the eight 
children of D. L. Moody’s parents were 
baptized in the old Unitarian church. The 
remark led to an invitation to Mr. Moody 
to preach in the Unitarian church, which 
was. accepted. Mr. Moody took entire 
charge of the service, speaking largely of 
the Old Testament and the lessons to be 
drawn from it, -It was not a sermon on 
doctrine or points of controversy, and the 
hearers spoke well of it. The invitation is 
expected to improve the feeling between 
the Trinitarians and Unitarians here. 


Personals. 


At the chapel of the First Religious Soci- 
etyin Roxbury (Rev. Dr. James De Norman- 
die, pastor) Rev. Henry G. Spaulding gave on 
Sunday afternoon, December 27, his finely 
illustrated lecture on ‘The Christmas Story 
as told by the Great Masters.””. On the even- 
ing of January 7 Mr. Spaulding is to lecture 
in the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, on 
“Harvard College Fifty Years Ago.” The 
lecture is given before the Harvard Memo- 
rial Society and is open to the public, 


Co-operation of Ministers. 


The tendency to lose interest in church 
at the time of a change of residence is cer- 
tainly one of the serious sources of loss to 
our churches, and is one that might be par- 
tially remedied by a little closer co-operation 
on the part of ministers. The opportunity 
to speak a word and to extend an invitation 
when new associations are being formed will 
count for more than at any other time. I 
make this letter a personal request to every 
minister who reads it, to ascertain the pres- 
ent address of those who have gone from his 
parish to Southern California and send them 
to me, and I will see that they reach the min- 
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ister in whose territory they reside. This 
will enable us to look them up, and, if they 
have not already cast in their lot with us, we 
can give them a cordial invitation to do so. 
I shall make it a point to send the name and 
address of any who leave us to the minister 
of the place to which they have moved. 

E. STANTON Hopaein, 

925 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Proctor Academy. 


President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University will address a meeting, to be held 
at the residence of Mrs. James B. Case, 468 
Beacon Street, Boston, to create interest 
in and impart information about Proctor 
Academy, on Thursday afternoon, January 
14, at three o’clock. Tea will be served. 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham and the 
treasurer of the school, Mr. Clarence E. 
Carr, will speak, the president, Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Franklin, N.H., presiding. 


Special Services in Boston. 


Beginning with January 3 a special series 
of Sunday evening services under the au- 
spices of the Boston Association of Min- 
isters will be held in the Second Church, 
Copley Square, at 7.30 p.m. The organist 
and director of the music at the Second 
Church, Mr. H. 5. Wilder, will organize a 
chorus choir to augment the regular church 
quartette choir, and congregational sing- 
ing will be made a special feature. The 
definite statement of the Unitarian gospel 
will be the object, and the various minis- 
ters will make addresses on vital topics. 
These meetings will give an opportunity for 
strangers and students to hear presented 
by our prominent ministers the present 
beliefs of Unitarians. It is hoped that dele- 
gations from the suburban towns will attend 
from time to time, and thus show the hearty 
co-operation of the Unitarian churches of 
Greater Boston, 


Forestry in Japan. 


Just at the time when this country is be- 
ginning to struggle with the problem of 
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husbanding its forest resources, of protecting 
its mountain slopes, and of improving the 
waterways, it is interesting to know that 
the Japanese have successfully attacked 
the same problem, before the land suffered 
severely from the evil effects following de- 
forestation. The far-sighted people of Nip- 
pon have foreseen the results of the destruc- 
tion of their extensive mountain forests, and 
have safe-guarded themselves by placing all 
of these under government control. 

The practice of forestry has been carried 
on in Japan for a longer time than in any 
other country. For 1,200 years the people 
of Japan have been planting and growing 
forests, with a success that has been a little 
short of marvellous. Under careful manage- 
ment the Japanese forests yield very high 
financial returns. This high yield is only 
made possible by the close utilization of 
every bit of the tree, so that scarcely a twig 
is wasted, and by the improvement of the 
growth of their forests by carefully conducted 
thinning and tending. The woods are first 
thinned at the age of thirteen years, and 
then every five years after that up to the 
time of the final harvest, at 120 years. 

It was with the opening up of the hitherto 
inaccessible mountain forests that the Jap- 
anese government became most intensely 
interested in forestry. The mountains were 
still government land, so all that was neces- 
sary to protect them was to place proper 
restrictions on the sale and cutting of timber, 
This was effected by declaring the forests on 
the steep slopes as reserved forests, in which 
the only cutting should be done under gov- 
ernment direction. The forests on agri- 
cultural lands, not needed for protection, are 
classed as available forests, and here the 
cutting is not so carefully restricted. 

Thus Japan has effectually prevented the 
stripping of her mountain slopes before any 
great damage has been done. In some dis- 
tricts, where the mountains are near the 
towns, the steep slopes have already been 
cleared, and this has resulted in floods and 
the washing down of the soil from the slopes 
on to the farm lands. But these cases have 
been exceptional, and have merely served as 
a warning, which Japan has heeded before 
it was too late to prevent wide-spread de- 
struction, 
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Pope Manufactu 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 

what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 

we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries. 


She (on the Atlantic liner): “Did you 
observe the great appetite of that stout man 
at dinner?” He: ‘‘Yes: he must be what 
they call a stowaway.” 


“Yes, granma, when I graduate, I intend 
following a literary career—write for money, 
you know.” “Why, Willie, my dear, you 
haven’t done anything else since you've 
been at college.””—Exchange. 


Said a poet to an unfortunate speculator: 
“Don’t you think that the opening lines of 
Tennyson’s little poem, ‘Break, Break, 
Break,’ are plaintive and sad?” “Yes,” was 
the melancholy reply. ‘‘But I think that 
‘Broke, broke, broke,’ is a good deal sadder.”’ 
Exchange, 


Young Surgeon (in hospital, having just 
removed a patient’s leg): ‘Does the opera- 
tion meet your approval, doctor?’ Head 
Surgeon: ‘‘Very well done, except for one 
mistake,’ Young Surgeon: “Why, what’s 
the matter?’ Head Surgeon: “You've 
amputated the wrong leg.’””—Illustrated Buts. 


‘Two men met on the street. They hadn’t 
seen each other for months. One of them 
had a wife who occasionally figured.ig the 
society columns, After they had exchanged 
views on things in general, the other man 
asked him, “Is your wife entertaining this 
winter?” ‘‘Not very,” said he.—Every- 
body’s Magazine, 


It was raining outside, and little Irma 
was interrogative. Father was busily writ- 
ing at his desk, ‘‘Isay, pa, what”’— “Ask 
your mother!” ‘Honest, pa, this isn’t 
a silly one this time,” ‘All right, this once. 
What is it?” ‘‘ Well, if the end of the world 
was to come, and the earth was destroyed 
while a man was up in an airship, where 
would he land when he came down?’’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


An English Unitarian preacher, speaking 
recently on ‘‘Milton, a Pioneer of Liberal 
Religion,” said that a commentator of the 
old-fashioned school declared that the only 
Unitarian to be found anywhere in Milton’s 
poems was Satan! It,was suggesied that 
this might account for a curious reference 
under the head ‘‘Unitarian”’ in the catalogue 
of the British Museum Reading-room, where 
the curious is laconically told to ‘‘see Devil!” 


“JT just love cake,” said Johnnie, feelingly. 
“Tt’s awful nice.” “You should not say 
‘love’ cake,’”’ corrected his mother. ‘You 
should say ‘like.’ And do not say ‘awful’— 
say ‘very.’ And say ‘good’ instead of ‘nice.’ 
Now see if you can repeat the sentence cor- 
rectly.”’ ‘I like cake,” repeated Johnnie, 
“It's. <very. good.?.-““That’s hetter.’4 OT 
know, ma,” complained Johnnie, “but it 
sounds just as if I was talkin’ ’bout bread,”’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


Annoyed by the injury done to one of his 
trees by the driver of the local ’bus, Mr. 
Kipling once wrote a vigorous letter of com- 
plaint to the ’bus-owner, who is also landlord 
of an inn. ‘The landlord laid the letter be- 
fore the select company of the bar parlor, 
who advised calm indifference. Also a 
Croesus among them offered 10 shillings in 
_ cash for the autograph letter. Both advice 
and cash were accepted. A second and 
stronger letter followed; and this also found 
a purchaser, this time at £1, as befitted its 
increased violence. Boniface again said 
nothing. To him next day entered Mr. 
Kipling, briskly wrathful. “Why didn’t 
T answer your letters, sir? Why, I was hop- 
ing you’d send me a fresh one every day. 
They pay a deal better than ’bus-driving!” 
Boston Times. 
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RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


222. Seeing Jesus. By FrepEric H. Kent 


A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power. 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
: By FIvE MINISTERS 


The personal experiences of several clergymen, as 
told by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith 
for the Unitarian. 


224.\.A Little Catechism 


Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in 
the form of twenty-three questions and answers. 


225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WILLIAM H. Lyon, D.D. 


__Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and 
life, not merely with persons and dates,—with sub- 
stance, not form or outward circumstance. 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. By Arruur A. Brooxs 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville,and Richmond. 

227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, 
a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of 
faith, are all essential elements. 


228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JosEPH May, D.D. 


Is the physical and earthly resurrection of Jesus 
mythical or historical? 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please‘ order by 
number only, not by title. 
Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxtord 
ISs-RUCS MADE TO ORDER 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University. May enter at 
once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
Write 


the college also next year. 
at once for particulars. Address 
P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- _FOR BOYS. 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
PF. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
WALTER B. Gacez, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principat. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. » « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


“‘JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


